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NOTES BY A THEOLOGIAN ON BIBLICAL 
HERMENEUTICS 


NELS F. S. FERRE 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


N THE March, 1958, issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature appeared 

four articles on the question of hermeneutics written by biblical scholars 
James Muilenburg, J. Coert Rylaardsdam, Krister Stendahl, and more 
indirectly G. Ernest Wright.* Professor Stendahl suggested that, as far 
as hermeneutics goes, the ‘‘principles belong to the discipline of theology, 
not to biblical studies as such.”” My task as a theologian is limited to 
comments. The articles show, in any case, that no adequate scholar is 
limited in any strict sense to his own field. The writers themselves are 
philosophers and theologians! 


I 


Although the purpose of this paper by the nature of the assignment 
is centered in its third section, the level of context, ‘there should be no 
by-passing or short-cutting of either the level of fact or level of inter- 
pretation. Once the question of fact seemed relatively simple. A pri- 
mary scholar in the field of the history of religions, for instance, once 
said in conversation that “he worshiped at no altar except the holy altar 
of fact.’’ And fact he defined as “‘actual archeological evidence,”’ like 
monuments or physical objects used by the people under study. How 
far we have moved from such a pre-sophisticated view is indicated by 
Professor Wright’s article in the series under discussion. In a letter, a 
prominent American physicist has now written that all facts ‘have in 
them elements which are essentially pre-assumptions; i. e. there are no 
‘pure facts’ in the old sense. For some ‘facts’ the observational elements 
are relatively weaker, and the presuppositional elements relatively 
stronger, than for others. In some the presuppositional elements are 
relatively unimportant while for others they are almost decisive.’’ He 
even goes so far as to call attention to the danger of ‘‘the assumption, 


* [See also ‘‘Probiems of Hermeneutics in Roman Catholic Exegesis,’’ by John L. 
McKenzie, S.J., in the September, 1958 number. Ed.] 
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rarely explicitly stated that the laws of nature are independent of time, 
i.e. the same in the past as in the present, and therefore essentially 
unchanging.”’ Careful science, he contends, is at best only around three 
hundred years old! We need to be warned at this point! Nevertheless 
we should be under tutelage to all objective evidence and, without 
having inflexible trust in the scientific method, we have to assume, | 
believe, the general reliability of such means, for instance, as the carbon 
test for dating material. Fact should be at least one stubborn pole 
aiding exegesis within the principles of interpretation. 

Obviously manuscripts and tradition are far removed from primary 
fact. Even so, they must be accepted and used if there is to be any 
exegesis, however thin and tenuous the result. Besides all the pre- 
cautions and cautions which are demanded by the next level of approach, 
there are original factual risks connected with the handling of any 
manuscript. If the manuscript itself can be established as being genuine, 
at least for practical purposes, questions remain as to the bias, the 
competence, and the position for observation on the part of the writer. 
At best, in all areas of remote historical investigation we have only a 
thin, subjective strand, a hair-thin thread binding us to an unimagin- 
able wealth of past events and attitudes. Even so, such evidence can 
be indicative of the happenings and feelings of an age. 

When several manuscripts relating to the same period are available, 
the problem arises as to the correct interpretation of words and symbols. 
If we interpret words as having the same meaning necessarily as that of 
its own age generally, we become guilty of the reductionist fallacy, or 
we may read too much into a manuscript, whereas if we do not make 
use of contemporary meanings at all we may become involved in the 
falsification of the past in terms of our own age or some other age. 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss adequate exegesis, for 
that would involve all the internal problems of interpretation and all 
possible techniques for checking the meaning of any manuscript in the 
light of external aids. The reason for mentioning manuscript problems 
here is to affirm, for common understanding, the need for the maximum 
regard for fact insofar as this can be had at all, with no illusions or 
pretensions, on the other hand, as to the possibility of arriving at any 
objective portrait of the past as such. 

Tradition as history, furthermore, is at the same time subjective and 
objective. Any one piece of tradition is historically so vague and unes- 
tablished that it is practically worthless. Occasionally its information 
might provide a clue to other evidence and thus play its part in the 
interpretation of history. On the other hand, as a broad history of 
background, when there is a strong tradition available, tradition might 
constitute an informative continuum of consolidated material. As 
almost a history of history it can become objectively weighty. In the 
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case of biblical hermeneutics I take it that apart from the oral tradition 
and some Jewish and other background material, tradition is not a 
major factor. 


II 


When we move up to the level of the principles of interpretation, 
the correct rendering of historical data becomes severely difficult. The 
levels of the data to be interpreted and that of interpretation or of the 
interpreter cannot be isolated, of course, except for analytical purposes. 
All knowledge is had within a synthesis of subject and object which 
cannot be sundered without some violence to itself. Modern theories 
of knowledge, beyond mere linguistic analysis, stress the creative or 
distorting involvement of the knower in his knowledge. The more 
personal and value-weighted the object oi inquiry the more important 
becomes the personal angle of vision. Some have gone so far as to 
declare that all such knowledge is through and through subjective and 
altogether relative. If this be the case the personal angle of vision 
becomes mere preference or bias. Others have at least so minimized 
the objective element in the fields of value or of the interpretation of 
faith-judgments that all possibility of reliable common knowledge is 
precluded. At best what is known, within these theories of knowledge, 
are concrete events, separate facts, plus severely limited relationships. 
For knowledge, history can then have neither universals of meaning nor 
ultimates of purpose. Such an understanding of the knowledge situation 
makes mincemeat, of course, of most biblical scholarship. 

Add to that the Christian understanding of the sinfulness of man — 
within which man distorts by his rebelliously and faithlessly warped 
vision whatever affects the basic meaning of his life, all judgments upon 
him, and the nature of his salvation — and the plight of the biblical 
interpreter becomes hopeless, in the sense of any adequate dealing with 
the heart of the biblical message. The limitations of the field, the 
finiteness of man, and man’s sinful drive to distort combine to draw the 
curtain between the interpreter and all meaningful history, including, of 
course, biblical interpretation. 

Another blow to the aspirant to objective biblical interpretation is the 
obvious presence of divergent assumptions on the part of schools of 
biblical interpretation. Both the nature and the perspectives of these 
schools are complex and hard to determine. For one thing, there is a 
natural progression of attention from one item to another in the process 
of scholarship. Only thus do the separate items become developed and 
get their chance to throw light or context on the larger body of material. 
This is the positive side of the question. The negative, on the other hand, 
is devious and treacherous. Within the scholar’s drive to professional 
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recognition even legitimate scholarly creativity usually receives distor- 
tion of emphasis. No field of scholarship, moreover, is devoid of driving 
personalities who distort knowledge and who help pervert less forceful 
and often less competent colleagues in the discipline. But the most 
determinative side of this situation is the psychological need of the 
professionals in the subject to say something new. There is an ennui in 
teaching and a constant longing for creative relief. The new scholarly 
insight comes accordingly often with more emotional impact than with 
intellectual conviction. After a while, for instance, the primacy of the 
prophets in the OT becomes an old story, while the prominent role of the 
cultus is new and exciting. The discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls releases 
research from the continual commitment to well traveled roads. 

Particularly welcome, besides, to one drive in human nature is over- 
againstness. The Hebrew and Greek view of time are consequently dis- 
torted or oversimplified not only because of ignorance but because of the 
in-group psychology which variously affects the different interpreters. 
In addition to this temptation there is the over-againstness of one school 
of interpretation to another. Entwined within the whole problem of inter- 
pretation, moreover, is the emotional continuum of conflict and approval 
among primary personalities with regard to each other and to their 
followers; and among the disciples in the same two directions. Thus the 
drive and drift of interpretation is due both to the nature of creative 
progression and to the emotional entanglements of professional life as 
such, whatever be the relation between the need for the new as such and 
the temptations and sins of over-againstness. And through the whole 
process, besides, lurks the pitfalls of human creatureliness. 

In addition to ihe personal and the professional angles of vision there 
are the general presuppositions of an age, so presuppositional, or perhaps 
post-suppositional, that neither the individual interpreter nor the schools 
are aware of them. Paul Tillich has told us of the general kairos of an 
age from which it is almost impossible to stand apart. More than we 
know, the age in which we live by its very nature predetermines not only 
the questions we ask of history but the way in which we put our problems. 
Only a few great spirits can either undercut the general assumptions to 
see the deeper continuities of history before the age or else sense and 
help bring in the questions of a new age. But whether these exceptional 
interpreters be Schlegel’s ‘‘retrospective prophets” or Nietzsche’s proph- 
ets “born posthumously,” they are not and cannot be understood from 
within the dominant assumptions and attitudes of the age. They are 
therefore generally ignored or rejected, but always more the former than 
the latter. Since they do not seem relevant, they seem unimportant. A 
safe and cautious generalization is, therefore, that the more popular or 
even the more dominant in scholarly circles the point of view is the 
stronger is the likelihood that it is the fullest expression of the particular 
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questions of the age. The deeper unity of the continuum of interpretation 
usually lies buried by the age or else speaks a quietly strong, but un- 
heeded, voice into the clamor of contemporary interpretation. 

There are three sources for corrections of these three kinds of dis- 
tortion: the personal, the professional, and the cultural. The personal 
bias due to sin can be mitigated by an effective life of worship. The 
prayer of a surrendered life to God’s will for the common good is the 
strongest antidote to personal ambition and to the distortion of vision 
that comes from sin. Forgiveness, trust, and concern for truth are 
engendered and obtained by the right relation to God. For most inter- 
preters at least, this medicine at best is partial, but to whatever extent it 
is received, it is important. Even the self-knowledge that is afforded is 
corrective of distorting prejudice. In the second place, there is recourse 
to diligent, open-ended study of contemporaries. All differing from other 
competent and dedicated scholars ought to hurt. All argumentation of 
over-againstness widens the distance between the interpreter and ade- 
quacy of interpretation. The humble wrestling with divergent positions 
can deliver a scholar from the complacency, premature certainty, and 
insecure aggression of the personally ambitious and partially oriented 
interpreter. 

Thirdly, the history of interpretation can help correct not only the 
personal limitation of vision and not only the false importance of a 
professional school or stance, but also the cultural presuppositions that 
are most difficult to penetrate. More and more I am convinced of the 
need to listen to the long history of a subject in order to see the narrow- 
ness of one’s selection of items for emphasis and the ease with which 
distortion of combination can be made. When life before God in humble 
worship, when life before our fellow scholars in diligent learning, and 
when life before the long twisted ribbon of the past in patient tracing, 
are simultaneously accepted and pursued, there is available a genuine 
measure of deliverance from the prejudice of personal factors, the bias 
of professional belonging, and the presuppositions of the age. There is 
thus hope within the high hopelessness of rigid and committed scholar- 
ship, even within the field of the principles of interpretation which 
affect exegesis. 


III 


The third level, that of total context, is of special concern to the 
theologian. There is, however, a new understanding of the importance 
of context in the fields of knowledge generally. When physics passed 
from thinking in terms of isolated particles to field physics, when biology 
accepted more of the organismic approach, and when the insights of 
Gestalt psychology became appropriated, for instance, a new under- 
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standing arose not only as to the importance of pattern for interpretation 
but as to the impact of the whole on the parts. In philosophy, the 
struggle, for a large part, has been between the powerful new proposal of 
organismic philosophy by men like Alfred North Whitehead and the 
attempt to rule out as meaningless any recourse to the whole, as in most 
of linguistic analysis. But both verification philosophy and usage philos- 
ophy have been backing away from the extremes of logical positivism 
into a more constructive confrontation of issues. Although theology itself 
has suffered in some quarters from a relapse into an extreme nominalist 
position, the attempt to deal only with concrete particulars, this trend 
is so contrary to its own nature and function that it is more a sign of 
borrowing from contemporary philosophy than of a healthy condition. 
Theology is the interpretation of all of life in the light of God. 

I think it is correct to say, in any case, that most theologians now 
see both the inescapable nature of some governing context, of some pre- 
supposition for thought, of some stance for seeing, of some posture for 
perspective, and also the inescapable nature of some such presupposition, 
stance, or posture. In any case, since I have been offered the responsi- 
bility of making these comments on hermeneutics from the point of view . 
of theology, I confess that I am constrained and convinced by the fact 
that there is no presuppositionless reasoning, that we have to have some 
context for thought, some configuration of interpretation, and that such 
a context affects our total understanding as well as our seeing of the parts. 

The Christian faith should use history for its foundation. The Bible 
records this history. Only by the use of history can the Christian inter- 
preter avoid the danger of a speculative transcendence. Revelational 
supernaturalism becomes vulnerable unless it centers in history. Other- 
wise philosophy can show that either we use terms univocally or equivo- 
cally. In the former case, using language in the ordinary sense of terms, 
we never get beyond what we know in this world. In the latter case, 
using terms to mean something other than what we know, we are still 
left with ignorance as to the other world. When we start with history, 
however, there is no such problem. How we then arrive at adequate 
transcendence, without which there is no Christian faith, we shall con- 
sider later. But even while starting with the Bible we should remember 
that the Bible centers in the Christ. The Scriptures at their height and 
in their basic direction tell of him. To this claim all true Christian history 
of interpretation attests. 

By starting with Christ as Christian context we avoid the danger of 
an arbitrarily selected history. Christ as the center alone provides the 
context for Christian interpretation. Therefore no Christian interpreter 
can go the Bible aright without going through Christ. Christ is the 
Event-meaning who is Agape. The personal Event is primary. The 
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meaning derives from this Event of Christ, the truth known through the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth. Objectively and subjectively, historically 
and personally, the criteria for Christian faith are thus provided from 
within the faith itself. Christ as context claims unequivocally to be 
God’s final and full truth. In his life we see light. From him all true 
seeing proceeds as all knowledge is made obedient to him, or put into 
its true context apart from which it neither is as it is nor is known as it is. 

Up to this point the biblical scholar can proceed from within the 
presuppositions of his own field. Since, moreover, he has to have some 
dominant stance, the Christian perspective should be openly acknowl- 
edged as necessary for Christian interpretation. There is no Christian 
exegesis, without Christian principles of interpretation. Such a context, 
although it cannot or may not be meaningful outside of faith, neverthe- 
less provides a unity of discourse for Christian communication. 

The real question of ultimates, of the legitimacy of the stance for 
truth, lies beyond this point of analysis. The final problem is whether 
or not this Christian context is optional as one way among others to 
look at the world, whether it is necessary as ultimate truth, or whether 
there is some other real and relevant choice. The first two I cannot 
accept. The first would imply a complete relativity, at least of knowl- 
edge, and a complete arbitrariness of choice of context. The Christian 
faith itself, on the very contrary, claims to be universal both in reality 
and in truth. It claims that all ultimate reality and knowledge so center 
in God that in some sense men are responsible for not knowing as well as 
for not obeying, or perhaps more accurately, for not obeying and knowing 
him. The second position would involve either the falsity or the for- 
feiting of man’s freedom. The Christian context cannot be necessary as 
ultimate truth for man’s knowledge or else man would not have to be 
justified by faith in knowledge as well as life. There would then be no 
freedom not to believe. In such a case, knowledge could be coerced and 
faith not free. We turn therefore to another choice which | believe is 
both real and relevant. 

In the final analysis, since there is no presuppositionless reasoning 
and since no ultimate presupposition can be proved, the Christian context 
is and remains a faith-stance. Ultimately we all live not by sight but by 
faith. But this faith-stance is, nevertheleless, not arbitrary, both because 
there is no other perspective which more fully accounts for what we 
know and because the Christian context affords a maximum of coherent 
organization of our total experience and knowledge. For reasons soon to 
be offered, moreover, it cannot be said that every ultimate context 
determines the criteria by which its adequacy and that of all others are 
measured and that therefore every context turns out to be best merely 
for its own world of organization and explanation. Nor for the same 
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reason, can it be said, as Ruth Benedict does, that every absolute is the 
defensive and aggressive rationalization of an in-group which has no 
validity beyond the group. 

At least the positive affirmations about to be given are true for those 
who accept the legitimacy of any knowledge and the desirability of life 
as such, understood at its best. The reason such positive statements will 
be made with conviction is that human nature and history come together 
in the realm of need, while need points organically to its source and 
fulfilment. Obviously within human history and cosmic process we 
cannot have proof from the proximate to the ultimate, a logical inade- 
quacy, but we can have reliable pointings in the direction of the solutions 
which endorses the truth of the Christian context and claim. Thus we 
are left with faith requiring commitment and study. Only the final 
consummation, however, can validate the Christian claim. 

Man’s deepest needs come from his total situation within the world 
and reflect the nature of the reality which has produced him. If man’s 
basic need for creative life and for community center in Christ’s kind 
of love, the Love God prepared for with power in the OT, and revealed 
by his own enmanment in Jesus Christ, then that need indicates the 
heart of reality. If human history finds its meaning in the fostering and 
fulfilment of a certain kind of community, the inclusive, creative com- 
munity of concern which is the true nature of the Christian church, then 
history helps authenticate the Christian revelation. If nature discloses 
a relation between the kind of predictability and precariousness which 
are the conditions for human initiative, responsibility, and growth while 
also allowing for the constant need for faith, then nature strengthens the 
case for the Christian context. If moral and natural evil yield significant 
meaning most fully within the context of the cross of Christ, then one of 
man’s deepest needs to know, to believe, and to overcome indicates the 
centrality of the Christian context. Obviously there is no place here for a 
lifetime of investigation along these lines, but the Christian context has 
captured my mind by its adequacy to minister to the facts of experience, 
history, nature, and evil. Such seeing may, of course, be convincingly 
meaningful only within the gift and power of faith; it may presuppose 
commitment, but it offers the kind of organization and explanation of 
experience that can also be meaningfully offered to others for conviction 
and conversion as well as for study and growth. Thus the Christian faith 
is and remains a stance of faith, even while it also secondarily offers both 
a unity of discourse and a context for communication. Humanity is 
commonly related through basic need with regard to both history and 
nature to its common Origin, Point of Reference, and Power for Fulfil- 
ment. 

Possibly we can indicate also, even if only as a hint, the way from the 
foundation of the Christian context in history, in the Bible centering in 
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Christ, to the classical biblical and Christian transcendence. The first 
is the way of protology: The history of creation, life itself, the prepara- 
tions for Christ in experience and history, and finally Christ, cannot be 
adequately accounted for either by a reductionistic naturalism nor by 
considering our present world to be ultimate. Since some context, con- 
figuration, or presupposition we must have, a transcendent Ground of 
creation is the least arbitrary explanation of these beginnings and 
developments. In the second place, the Christian context provides the 
kind of organismic potential for human nature, history, and nature itself 
which best both organizes and explains these even while transcending 
immeasurably the actual world we know. The love of Christ both indi- 
cates that all things consist in him and also goes beyond present actuality 
as an ideal, potential, and locus for the solution of our needs. 

In the third place, Christ as Agape most severely shows what is 
wrong with us, judges us and affords power for forgiveness and transfor- 
mation. Thus there is an existential transcendence as well as the tran- 
scendence of protology and of organismic requirements. And fourthly, 
the main transcendence of the Christian context over our actual historic 
and cosmic situation is the eschatological. We live mostly in the world 
of not yet. Christ as the end and ending shall draw all men unto him- 
self. The end of history is present in its midst, promising and pointing 
to its fulfilment. Even these embryonic suggestions may show how we 
can start within history, by the Incarnation as central, thus both avoiding 
the problems of speculative transcendence and arriving at real reasons 
for an adequate, classical Christian transcendence. 

In this article we can do little more than propose that the Christian 
principles of biblical interpretation which are presupposed by exegesis 
center in Christ as the context for the total task. Historical scholarship 
and textual exegesis have their own distinctive tasks up to the proper 
limit of the efficacy of their methods. But since no part is ever apart 
from, nor without influence from, the total context, there must be a 
constant checking back and forth from fact to faith and from faith to 
fact, each illuminating and correcting the other. The more the interpre- 
tation enters the realm of meaning the more necessary it is to be both 
critically competent in technique and competently critical of one’s own 
assumptions and attitudes. Since, however, the Christian context is one 
of Christ as concern, under the Holy Spirit as truth, the more the inter- 
preter commits himself and lives his faith the less biased he will be and 
the more ready for objective seeing, especially for self-correction. The 
total task is difficult and dangerous, probably far beyond the awareness 
of most interpreters, but within the resources of historic data and of 
personal preparation and discipline there is yet some real ground for 
confidence that the task is not only worth attempting but can be done 
with some sense of objectivity and real community of seeing. Such long 
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labor of biblical interpretation is invaluable for the church and for the 
believer as well as for the theologian. 

Possibly the main contribution of the theologian to the total work of 
biblical interpretation can be his seeing that the selection of Christ, 
the revelation of God as universal Love, creative, redemptive and ful- 
filling, although a stance of faith, is not arbitrary, but instead meets 
strikingly man’s common need for the fulfilment of experience, for 
meaning in history, and for the interpretation of nature with reference to 
both experience and history. Thus the Christian context is not arbitrary 
either in its selection from within the Bible and Christian history nor 
with reference to ascertainable truth. In Christ as context, criterion, and 
dynamic for faith center the principles of biblical interpretation. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPEL PATTERN 


OTTO A. PIPER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N THE early days of synoptic research, Friedrich Liicke' pointed out 

that no hypothesis of literary dependency was sufficiently adequate 
to explain the strange agreement among the gospels. While such a 
hypothesis might be able to account for the presence of identical materials 
in two or more of them and perhaps even for equal arrangement of the 
materials in one section or the other, it would not explain the puzzling 
fact that all four gospels have the same overall pattern. They open 
their narrative with the appearance of the Baptist and the baptism of 
Jesus, then describe his public ministry and conclude with the passion 
and resurrection and the appearances of the risen Lord. It is obvious 
that the nativity and infancy stories in Matthew and Luke are not con- 
sidered by the evangelists as being gospel in the strict sense but rather 
as the divine announcement of what is to follow? in the composition of 
the gospel. These stories have the same function as has the opening 
prophecy in Mark 1 2-3. In John a corresponding place is occupied by 
the prologue (John 1 1-18). Thereby the gospel story is characterized as 
a divine word proclaimed to mankind. The artful way in which the name 
of the Baptist and his function are woven into the prologue (vss. 6 and 15) 
make evident that this man is the beginning of the gospel. 

This pattern of the gospel story is not confined to the four evangelists, 
however. In Acts 1 21-22 personal participation in this story forms the 
requirement for the election of a new member to the body of the Twelve. 
The importance of this passage lies in the fact that it is certain not to be 
an invention of Luke. For Peter’s speech is found in a context, which is 
generally recognized as belonging to an old and reliable, probably Semitic, 
source of Luke. The same outline was probably shared by the second 
common source of Matthew and Luke, which also started with the 
stories of the Baptist, the baptism of Jesus and the temptation, and 


t Friedrich Liicke, Grundriss der neutestamentlichen Hermeneutik (Géttingen, 1817), 
pp. 115, 129. 

2 The phrase év 6€ rats juépas Exeivais, by which Matthew opens his account in 
3 1, obviously does not refer to the time when Joseph moved from Egypt to Nazareth. 
But neither is it the awkward attempt of an unskilled writer to connect the nativity 
stories with the story of the Baptist. The juépar éxeivac are the days of the gospel 
story. Luke indicates through his synchronisms in 3 1-2 in a manner more pronounced 


than Matthew’s that now only does the real story start. 
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which, to judge from their “minor agreements,”’ also covered the whole 
ministry of Jesus. Canon Streeter’s’ attempt to explain away all these 
agreements as textual variants rests upon mere conjectures rather than 
on manuscript evidence. 

The agreement of the gospels is not confined, however, to a common 
selection of materials and their chronological arrangement.‘ The gospel 
story in the canonical NT implies also a number of motifs, all of which 
occur in all four gospels; e. g., the contrast between Galilee on the one 
hand, and Judea or Jerusalem on the other;5 the constitutive role of the 
master-disciple relationship; the agreement between the gospel story and 
the OT,‘ the slow and gradual recognition of the messiahship of Jesus and 
its final revelation, the progressive differentiation of followers and ene- 
mies of Jesus, and above all the idea that in the ministry of Jesus a divine 
plan is being executed. The combination of all these motifs furnishes the 
eschatological perspective of the gospel story, which is present in John, 
too, though as a mutation of the Synoptic type. The common outline of 
the story of Jesus and the additional motifs contribute to giving all the 
gospels a structural agreement. They represent the same type, and it is 
on account of this pattern that they form a special genre of literature. 
But what reason was there that all the evangelists should adopt that 
pattern? In the selection of their material and its literary treatment 
Mark’s successors show so much independence and originality that the 
mere fact that Mark or Q had such a pattern hardly accounts for their 
accepting it.? 

Though in the second half of the nineteenth century the positivism 
underlying the critical method of biblical studies had seriously dulled the 
historical sense of the theologians, H. J. Holtzmann,® father of the Two- 
Source hypothesis, still felt the need for an historical explanation of 
Mark’s “success.” He thought that Mark's pattern was accepted as an 
authoritative one by his successors, because Mark had adopted it from 
the mother-church in Jerusalem, which in turn had devised an image of 
Christ under the leadership of James, the brother of Jesus, and with the 
assistance of the Twelve and other eyewitnesses. Thus the authority 
enjoyed by Mark’s pattern would not be due to the literary ability of 
Mark, who was a redactor only, but rather to the historical reliability 
of that pattern and the spiritual authority of its authors. While this may 


3 B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London, 1934), pp. 293 ff. 

4 So, e. g., Johannes Weiss, Das dlteste Evangelium (Gottingen, 1903), p. 351. 

5’ Ernst Lohmeyer, Galiléa und Jerusalem (Gottingen, 1936). 

6 Krister Stendahl, The School of Matthew (Uppsala, 1954). 

7 Rudolf Bultmann, ‘“Evangelien, gattungsgeschichtlich,”” RGG?, II, 418 ff. K. L. 
Schmidt, ‘Die Stellung der Evangelien in der allgemeinen Literaturgeschichte” in 
Eucharisterion fiir H. Gunkel (Gottingen, 1923), II, 50 ff. 

8H. J. Holtzmann, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (3. Aufl.; Freiburg i. B., 1892), 
pp. 384 f. 
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seem to be a rather questionable hypothesis, its very artificiality indicates 
the importance and difficulty, which the problem had in Holtzmann’s 
eyes. Yet in proportion as the Two-Source hypothesis was accepted by 
modern scholarship, our problem receded to the rear. Holtzmann’s 
disciple Jiilicher fails already to see the historical aspect of the question. 
He speaks of the ‘‘naive and independent manner” in which Matthew 
and Luke used Mark, in part because they considered him as well 
informed, 2nd in part, because his stories were in agreement with 
the things they had heard themselves in the church and in private 
conversation.’ A similar position is taken by J. Weiss,'® Burkitt," and 
W. F. Howard. 

Form Criticism in turn was so preoccupied with the analysis of the 
elements out of which the gospels were made that scant attention was 
paid to the common pattern of the gospels. For Dibelius’ it appears to be 
a matter of course that both Matthew and Luke should have made 
““Mark’s sketch of Jesus’ activity’ the basis of their literary composi- 
tions. Bultmann* seems to follow the older liberal tradition by assuming 
that Mark intended to write a “‘life of Jesus,”’ in which ‘‘tradition”’ and 
myth would be combined.** Why Matthew and Luke should have copied 
the Markan type of a gospel story, Bultmann does not discuss. Vincent 
Taylor, who in general shows his indebtedness to Form Criticism, never- 
theless takes the prevalence of the Markan pattern more seriously than 
his teachers.*5 However, he wavers between ascribing the common 
pattern to the influence of an oral ‘‘Urevangelium” and holding that 
Mark’s gospel had acquired authority as a model of historical reliability. 
Loisy,’* who notwithstanding some most fantastic hypotheses had a very 
keen sense of the historical setting of the gospels, was fully aware of our 
problem. The solution he offers, however, is a disappointingly simple 
one. Mark himself he holds, invented the gospel pattern. It had not 
formed part of the church’s primitive catechesis.'‘?7 Matthew and Luke 
adopted this pattern, because there was nothing better available. In 


9 Adolf Jiilicher und Erich Fascher, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (7. Aufl.; 
Tiibingen, 1931), p. 335. 

10 Johannes Weiss, op. cit., p. 350. 

™ F, Crawford Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its Transmission (Edinburgh, 1907), 
chaps. iii and iv. 

% Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature (New York, 1936), pp. 58, 62. 

13 Rudolf Bultmann, Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition (3. Aufl.; Géttingen, 
1957), pp. 372 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p. 227. 

18 Vincent Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1955), pp. 105, 145. 

6 Alfred Loisy, The Origin of the New Testament (English trans.; London, 1950), 
pp. 314 f. 

17 Op. cit., p. 43. 
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other words, the gospel was an ad hoc improvisation, which found general 
acceptance merely on account of the primitive church’s lack of literary 
creativity. Loisy’s hypothesis is indicative of his complete’ unawareness 
of the motifs inherent in the gospel pattern. His attention dwells ex- 
clusively upon the historical facts and particularly the chronological and 
topographical features of the gospel outline. Furthermore, Loisy fails 
to give an explanation for the fact that Mark was imitated at all. Since 
according to Loisy — and to Dibelius — the primitive church had been 
satisfied up to that moment with small units of traditional material, one 
wonders what change had occurred in the church so that with the publi- 
cation of the allegedly poor work of Mark the early Christians should 
suddenly have felt the need for a full ‘‘life of Jesus.” 

The same criticism applies to Karl Ludwig Schmidt’s analysis of the 
framework of Mark’s gospel.'® Schmidt points out that the chrono- 
logical and topographical references by means of which the sections of 
Mark’s gospel are connected, are the work of a redactor, who in a rather 
artless and primitive way attempted to transform his collection of 
materials into a coherent literary work. But Schmidt overlooks the fact 
that the connection of the materials, of which Mark is composed, does 
not depend on the evangelist’s redactional particles and adverbs, but on 
the motifs inherent in the materials, and on the order in which the stories 
are arranged. Partly by way of antithetical juxtaposition, partly by 
grouping several sections of similar function together, Mark proves that 
this story is good news. Over against Schmidt and Dibelius, Dodd*? 
points out that none of the gospels would ever have come into being, were 
it not for the fact that the individual pieces of the oral tradition were 
proclaimed from the beginning as elements of a coherent story. 

The Form Critics’ treatment of the gospels has recently come under 
especially heavy attack by Marxsen.?° The evangelists, he contends, were 
not mere collectors of material but rather original writers, each of whom 
would mold his materials in a different way according to his own Chris- 
tology. Marxsen rightly criticizes the sweeping generalizations of Bult- 
mann, who asserts that the myth of Christ the Savior had been employed 
by all the evangelists as an interpretive principle, so that the differences 
between the gospels would be due only to the different materials used 
by the evangelists. However, by one-sidedly emphasizing the Christol- 
ogies of the evangelists, Marxsen fails to notice the fundamental difference 
between the interpretive function of the Christologies on the one hand, 
and the structural function of the gospel pattern, on the other. In this 
respect Marxsen continues a tendency, which had started with Wrede.”! 


#8 Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu (Berlin, 1919). 
19 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (New York, 1936), p. 55. 

20 Willi Marxsen, Der Evangelist Markus (Gottingen, 1955). 

2 William Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis (Gottingen, 1901). 
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Overrating the function of the underlying Christology, Wrede gave the 
impression that Mark’s Christology of the hidden Messiah had created 
the gospel story. In fact, however, the idea of the messianic secret 
presupposes the authoritative role of the record of the saving ministry of 
Jesus and merely modifies it. Thus the problem remains, how to explain 
the origin of the gospel story pattern. 

More satisfactory than other recent solutions is the hypothesis that 
this pattern originated in the worship of the primitive church. R. O. P. 
Taylor” denies that there ever were isolated pieces of oral tradition. He 
contends that the gospels go back to a coherent story of the ministry of 
Jesus described by the apostles and that this story was recited regularly 
and in a fixed diction in the worship of the churches. Thus Mark had 
only to write down what he had heard recited innumerable times. The 
adoption of the gospel pattern by the other evangelists then would not 
be due to the special authority of Mark, but rather to the fact that this 
pattern was the only one officially recognized in the church of the 
apostles. A similar view is adopted by Kilpatrick.s Archbishop Car- 
rington™ is inclined to give some credit to Mark’s work as a redactor. 
Mark relied on the material used in the oral recitations oi the Sunday 
service; he arranged it, however according to the need for suitable topics 
which the use of the Jewish calendar in the primitive church brought 
with it. Mark’s order would not be due to the intrinsic affinity of 
the material but would rather be determined by reasons of liturgical 
usefulness. 

But what right do we have to read the liturgical practice of the late 
second and third centuries back into the first century to a point where it 
would antedate the written gospels? The recitation of the Targums in the 
synagogue could not have served as a precedent for such alleged practice, 
because in Judaism the oral recitations were based on the authority of 
the Jewish Scriptures, whereas these Christian pericopes would introduce 
entirely new subject matters which according to Carrington had been 
lacking revelatory authority to that moment. The development in the 
primitive church is more likely to have moved in the opposite direction. 
Once the church had its own Scriptures, passages chosen from them could 
take the place of the OT lections.’s 

Notwithstanding these criticisms this latter group of hypotheses is 
useful in reminding us of the fact that the evangelists did not write in a 
vacuum and that they were not independent writers, who freely copied 


2 R. O. P. Taylor, The Groundwork of the Gospels (Oxford, 1946). 

23 G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origin of the Gospel according to St. Matthew (Oxford, 1946). 

24 Philip Carrington, The Primitive Christian Calendar (Cambridge, 1953). 

as W. D. Davies, ‘‘Reflections on Archbishop Carrington’s ‘The Primitive Christian 
Calendar’ ’’ in The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology (Cambridge, 
1956), pp. 124-52. 
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each other. Their work was done in the fellowship and community of the 
church. But how was it accomplished? Carrington, and in a slightly 
different way, Bultmann espouse the views of the ‘‘Myth and Ritual” 
school of anthropology. The gospel, especially Mark’s, would be a ‘“‘kult- 
legende,”’ that is to say the rationalization of the original ritual of the 
primitive church, i. e. of baptism and eucharist. But even those who 
do not go the whole way with Walter Bauer* must grant him two points, 
firstly that the worship of the primitive church was never a mere puo- 
TnpLoy, i. e. a ritual performance only, but rather a form of worship in 
which, just as in the synagogue, the spoken word was central. Secondly, 
even by stretching one’s imagination to the utmost the student of Mark’s 
gospel will not be able to relate all of its materials, and not even the 
major portion of Mark 1 1s—13 37, to baptism and eucharist. 

C. H. Dodd,?7 who also looks for the origin of the gospels in the 
Christian community, has suggested an entirely different solution based 
upon the kerygma of the primitive church. The. gospels would represent 
expanded forms of the historical sections of the kerygma?* and would 
differ from each other mainly by the quantity of the materials employed 
and by the varying degrees of their eschatological emphasis. Accordingly 
the agreement in the gospel pattern would not be the result of literary 
dependence — Matthew and Luke used Mark merely as a collection of 
source material — but would rather result from the common acceptance 
of the kerygma. Dodd’s investigation has dispelled the belief that the 
primitive church was originally a babel of individual views out of which 
only gradually unity of outlook and doctrine emerged.?® He has succeeded 
in showing that notwithstanding the diversity of attitudes and theological 
principles of its authors the NT bears witness to an underlying consensus 
concerning the subject matter and the meaning of its proclamation. But 
does Dodd’s view of the kerygma explain the gospel pattern? 

Dodd holds that as an expanded form of a portion of the kerygma>° the 
Gospel of Mark was accepted as ‘‘the model on which the other Gospels 
were composed.’’3! The four gospels taken together would then be an 
expression of the whole kerygma.3?, While this view would explain the 
authoritative character of the canonical gospels it leaves, nevertheless, 
two important questions unanswered. If the kerygma is identified with 


26 Walter Bauer, Der Wortgottesdienst der dltesten Christen (Tiibingen, 1930). 

27C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching (London, New York, 1936); cf. also The 
Gospels (Cambridge, 1950), p. 27. 

28 A postolic Preaching, pp. 46, 65. 

29 Walter Bauer, Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im dltesten Christentum (Tiibingen, 
1934). 

3° Apostolic Preaching, p. 47. 

3* Ibid., p. 52. 

32 Ibid., p. 55; cf. also ‘‘The Framework of the Gospel Narrative,”” Expos. Times, 
June, 1936. 
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the sum total of the material found in the four gospels, how are we to 
explain the fact that none of the evangelists gave a total presentation 
of the material available? Could the kerygma be authoritative,33 when 
everybody was free to select at his discretion what he thought should be 
included in the gospel story? Furthermore, we ask ourselves, why was it 
that Mark’s was considered as the model gospel by the other evangelists, 
when it was so obvious that large portions of the kerygma, which appeared 
to be essential to the other gospel writers, had been omitted by Mark? 
The same question should be addressed to F. C. Grant, who regards the 
detailed historical outline of Mark as the original kerygma.34 

It seems to us that both scholars are inclined to interpret the kerygma 
as a series of historical events, from which the evangelists formed an 
account of the life and ministry of Jesus, while in fact it is the proclama- 
tion of the redemptive significance of Jesus’ ministry. This misunder- 
standing would explain why in their description of the kerygma both Dodd 
and Grant neglect the guiding motifs in the gospels, that is te say those 
features which serve to express that significance. We agree with both 
of them by holding that in order to be the basic authority for the procla- 
mation of the church the kerygma could not be a mere agglomeration of 
independent small units, no matter how great the authority they enjoyed. 
A frame of reference was required which would convey unity to the 
constitutive elements of the kerygma. Why should the floating and dis- 
connected elements of the Christian tradition be preserved in the careful 
manner of the Jewish rapddoots, unless they served a wider purpose? 
And why should stories and sayings of Jesus which were remembered as 
answers to certain needs that had arisen in the church be remembered 
and preserved at a later time, when those needs no longer worried the 
church, unless they had proved to be valuable beyond their original 
situation as elements of a comprehensive plan? But what exactly then is 
that frame of reference like? For an answer we have to turn to the 
homologia of the primitive church. The homologia which states that 
“Jesus is the Christ” or “‘Jesus is the Lord,” was the means by which the 
early Christians made their faith publicly articulate, even against their 
oppressors and persecutors.’5 This confession, in turn, demanded a clear 
recognition of who the Jesus was to whom such divine dignity was 
ascribed. Notwithstanding Albert Schweitzer,3° the evangelists must 
have wanted to write some kind of a “‘life of Jesus” or at least a “sketch” 
of such a life, even when it is granted that the gospels cannot be classed 


33 Apostolic Preaching, p. 14. 

34 F. C. Grant, The Earliest Gospel (New York, 1943), p. 51. 

35 Ernst Michel art. ‘‘duoAoyéw,"” ThWBNT, V, 206 ff.; art. ‘dpuodoyia,” ibid., 
p. 216. 

36 Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (Engl. trans.; London, 1910). 
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as biographies or histories.37 But they are not theological treatises, 
either. While there may have been a “school” of Matthew,3* the Gospel 
of Matthew was not written in order to preserve to posterity the exegesis 
of that school, but rather like the other gospels it purported to proclaim 
a saving truth. The opening phrase BiBdos yevéoews in Matt 11 
parallels this work with the Pentateuch which for the Jews is the Word 
of God. The kerygmatic character of the gospel is stated in an equally 
unambiguous manner in Mark's phrase, 4px Tov ebayyeAtov (Mark 1 1) 
and in the concluding sentence of John’s prologue povoyerns eds 6 
@v eis Tov Kd\mov Tov marpés, éxeivos éEnynoaTo (John 118). Even 
Luke’s work which in the light of the proem seems to be intended as 
an historical work is by the author correctly classified as dealing with 
6 \éyos, which term in the light of other NT passages must be under- 
stood as a synonym of evayyédvov.39 Thus we have to assume that 
whatever was told about Jesus in the primitive church, be it a story or a 
saying, was understood as proclaiming his redemptive function as Mes- 
siah. The growth of the oral tradition of the primitive church was guided 
by the homologia. The starting point of the tapdéoars was not an outline 
of the life or ministry of Jesus but rather the Jewish belief in a Messiah, 
newly interpreted in the light of the historical activity of Jesus. The 
quantitative increase of the early Christian tradition was controlled by 
the deepening of the christological understanding. Accordingly we must 
not think of the kerygma as being the sum total of historical recollections, 
which were finally embodied in the four canonical gospels, but rather as 
an authoritative proclamation of Jesus as the Christ, in which according 
to occasion and needs suitable materials were used for illustration. 
Such practice would explain basic agreement as well as differences 
among the canonical gospels. 

In the light of the preceding facts the Sitz im Leben of the gospel 
pattern is with great probability to be found in the apostolic proclama- 
tion of Jesus. While not creating the oral tradition, this pattern would. 
nevertheless, determine both which stories about Jesus could claim a 
place in the church’s proclamation and what was the specific contribution 
they made to presenting Jesus as the Christ. It would also assign to 
each piece of tradition, at least in a general way, its position within the 
kerygma. Such a development would best explain why the gospel pattern 
is found in Q and John, too, though they do not depend on Mark. Those, 
on the other hand, who consider, e. g., the antithesis of Galilee and 
Jerusalem as the work of Mark,*? are forced to explain its reappearance 


37 Karl Ludwig Schmidt, Die Stellung der Evangelien. 

3§ Krister Stendahl, The School of Matthew. 

39 E. g., G. Kittel, art. “Adyos,” ThWBNT, IV, 116. 

4° Ernst Lohmeyer, Galildéa und Jerusalem; see also Marxsen, op. cit., p. 34. 
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in Matthew and Luke as due to the special authority enjoyed by Mark. 
Yet there is nothing in Mark’s gospel that according to these critics 
would warrant such a high evaluation. And why should John have 
adopted this motif of Mark’s and reinterpreted it, though for the rest 
he shows so little regard for that gospel?4" Things would be different, if 
that motif belonged to the kerygma or gospel pattern. Without in any 
way depending on Mark, Q and John would then have no choice left, 
if they were to write a gospel. While I would not deny the possibility that 
the passion story was the earliest portion of the mapddoats to be told as 
a consecutive narrative, I question the truth of the assertion that the rest 
of the gospel story was but an introduction to the passion. The mere 
fact that in each of the gospels less than one half of the book is devoted 
to the passion narrative discloses the equally high significance ascribed 
to the healing and teaching ministry of Jesus. 

In turn, if the authority of the gospel pattern were that of the kerygma 
we would have a more plausible explanation of the making of the gospels 
than is the modern recourse to the Gemeindetradition or Gemeindeglaube. 
The time has come to demythologize the myth of a creative collectivity 
called ‘‘die Gemeinde.’’ The documents of the NT confirm the findings 
of sociology and anthropology according to which collectivities are 
receptive rather than creative entities. Any agreement that is found 
among groups living at different localities, has been brought about by 
individuals. It is unthinkable that all the early Christian congregations 
together should have created the ‘Christ myth.”’ There is no historical 
analogy that would show that groups with so different cultural, national, 
and religious backgrounds, and different needs were ever able to reach 
such amazing agreement as found in the gospel pattern of the primitive 
church.48 The NT offers ample evidence to the effect that without the 
authority of the apostles, who counteracted the centrifugal tendencies 
in the congregations, the church would soon have disintegrated. 

The general acceptance of the gospel pattern throughout the primi- 
tive church would thus show that the Jesus whom the disciples proclaimed 
and confessed as Christ or Lord, was the Jesus who had manifested his 
messiahship in and through his public ministry. Thus it was in apprecia- 
tion of his work and not, as the Form Critics allege, out of the belief in 
his mythical pre-existence that divine dignity and status were conferred 
upon him. In turn this tapadoots differed from the traditions of the 
rabbis by the fact that it claimed to make articulate a divine revelation 
whereas those Jewish teachers never pretended to give anything but 


4 See, e. g., Frederick C. Grant, The Gospel of John (New York, 1956), p. 10. 

4 Donald W. Riddle, The Gospels, Their Origin and Growth (Chicago, 1939), pp. 140 f. 

43 What is the basis for assertions such as, ‘‘The Gospel is the work of a prophetic 
community” or, ‘‘The Gospel was a corporate mood and message’? (H. S. Nash, ‘‘Gospel 
and Gospels,”” New Schaff-Herzog Encycl., V, 27). 
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human doctrine.“ While the kerygma offered a pattern for the presenta- 
tion of Jesus as the Christ there is no evidence of a “primitive gospel,”’ 
or Urevangelium that would have formed the basis of the written gospels. 
If such a gospel had ever existed, it would have molded the Christian 
mapdadoots, and its authoritative character would have precluded the 
diversity of the canonical gospels. 

The gospel pattern left room for a diversity of theological inter- 
pretations as a comparison of the four gospels will show, and posterity, 
aware of that fact, never demanded that for orthodoxy’s sake the chris- 
tology of one evangelist should be taught to the exclusion of the others. 
As distinct from these christologies the gospel pattern itself was not 
considered as a theological interpretation of the gospel events but rather 
as the structure or backbone of the revelation which had come to man- 
kind through that public ministry of Jesus, and had been apprehended by 
the disciples. The universal adherence to the gospel pattern proves that 
for the primitive church the gospel story had supernatural kerygmatic 
authority. That would hardly be the case if the gospel material had 
been invented to satisfy the desires and wishes of the congregation.‘ 
The structural function of the gospel pattern left room for diversity in 
the arrangements of the materials available as well as for their selection. 
The use of one source of information rather than another depended, as 
Luke’s proem shows, on historical, literary, and theological considera- 
tions. 

The gospel pattern is not by itself a guarantee that all the materials 
used to implement it in the various gospels, were historical. Luke quite 
significantly felt the need for consulting eyewitnesses and others engaged 
in the proclamation of the gospel story (Luke 1 2) in order to check the 
reliability of his sources. It should not be denied, either, that the differing 
emphases of the evangelists offer hints of what in their opinion were the 
special needs and problems of their contemporary readers.‘ But if our 
interpretation of the gospel pattern is correct we learn from the gospels, 
not only what the primitive church at the time of the writing of the 
gospels was like, but also and above all, which aspects of the earthly work 
of Jesus the apostles considered permanently essential for the under- 
standing of his messianic ministry. 


44 Oscar Cullmann, La Tradition (‘Cahiers Theologiques,” 33 (Neuchatel, 1953}), 
p. 27. English trans. in The Early Church (Philadelphia, 1958), p. 74. The closest Jewish 
parallel to the early Christian mapddoats is found in the proclamation of the ‘‘Teacher 
of Righteousness” in the Damascus Document, who boasts of divine illumination and 
thereby contrasts his pronouncements with the teachings of his unenlightened opponents. 
But that illumination far from being revelation rather presupposes it. 

4s Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach, p. 47. 

4 Riddle, The Gospels, pp. 10. 65 ff. 
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HE laws of the Bible treat of th2 right of asylum in three passages." 

In Exod 21 12-14 it is promised that the accidental homicide will 
have a place appointed for him for flight. The nature of this place is 
not further defined, it being clear only that it is other than the altar of 
YHWH which is referred to in vs. 14. For that verse says that the 
murderer is to be taken away for execution even from the altar; 
evidently, then, the aforementioned place is not that altar. 

Num 35 9-34 says nothing of the altar, but prescribes that six Levitical 
cities, three on each side of the Jordan, are to be appointed as asyla — 
the term employed is vbpa “sy ‘cities of intaking’ — for the accidental 
homicide. The ‘‘assembly’”’ — a tribunal outside of the asylum — tries 
the fugitive manslayer, and if it finds him innocent of murder, it rescues 
him from the avenger and returns him to the city of refuge. There the 
manslayer must remain until the death of the high priest. If he leaves 
the city before, he may be slain with impunity by the avenger. No 
ransom may be accepted from the manslayer in lieu of his stay in the 
asylum. 

The law of Deut 19 1-13 stresses the responsibility of the community 
to establish easily accessible asyla for the manslayer, and keep murderers 
from enjoying immunity in them. Nothing is said of the Levitical 
character of the cities of refuge, or of the requirement that the man- 
slayer be detained in them until the death of the high priest. 

The humanitarian purpose of these laws is obvious, and their aspira- 
tion to control vengeance by making it possible for public justice to 
intervene between the slayer and the avenger has long been recognized 
as an advance over the prior custom of regarding homicide as a purely 
private matter to be settled between the families of the two parties.’ 


¥ Outside the legal corpora the subject is referred to again in Josh 20. Since that 
passage is evidently dependent upon the formulations of Num 35 and Deut 19 (‘‘prob- 
ably a secondary compilation out of both these sources” [Noth, Das Buch Josua, “HAT” 
(1938), p. 97; cf. M. David, “‘Die Bestimmungen iiber die Asylstadte in Josua XX,” 
Oudtestamentische Studién, IX (1951), 48]; the dating of this passage will depend, of 
course, on.that of its constituents; that nothing in the Numbers [or Deuteronomy] 
passage necessitates a post-Exilic dating is argued below), and since it sheds no new 
light on the concept of asylum it will not be discussed here. 

2Cf. E. Merz, Die Blutrache bei den Israeliten, ‘‘BWAT,” XX (Leipzig, 1916), 


88 ff., 103 ff. 
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On the basis of this humanitarian and political understanding it has 
generally been assumed that the laws bear the following relation to 
each other: The law of Exodus, speaking of an altar, is compared with 
the flight of Adonijah and Joab into the tent sanctuary of Jerusalem, 
there to lay hold of the corners of the altar for protection from Solomon 
(I Kings 1 50, 2 28). With good reason it is supposed that the law of 
Exodus reflects the earliest custom of seeking asylum at the local sanc- 
tuzries that filled ancient Palestine before the Josianic reform. The 
vague ‘‘place’”’ of the Exodus law is accordingly interpreted to mean 
sanctuary site. ' 

When the Deuteronomist proposed to abolish the local sanctuaries, 
“in order not to abolish the right of asylum along with the altars, he 
appoints special cities of refuge for the innocent who are pursued by 
the avenger of blood.” The six cities of refuge are the Deuteronomist’s 
means of replacing the local sanctuaries as asyla, for — it is argued — 
while the local altars and sanctuaries were in existence, what need was 
there of six special cities of refuge? 

Inasmuch as Numbers also speaks of cities it is to be inferred that it 
followed Deuteronomy. The priestly interest reflected in the law of 
Numbers likewise is taken as a reflex of a later age. That the death of 
the high priest is the signal for the release of the manslayer signifies 
that “his death_marks an epoch; it is when the high priest — not the 
king — dies that the fugitive slayer obtains his amnesty .... What 
now can be the meaning of this fact... but that the civil power has 
been withdrawn from the nation and is in the hands of foreigners . . .?’’4 
In other words, the law reflects the theocratic organization of the Persian 
province of Judah. Again, the evidently punitive character of the 
manslayer’s stay in the city of refuge, so foreign to the humanitarian 
interest of the early laws, bespeaks a later transformation of the entire 
concept of asylum.s 

Various details of this theory have been criticized. The altar, it has 
been pointed out, cannot have provided a permanent refuge for the 
manslayer, so that for the Deuteronomic provision of cities there was 
good practical ground even when many altars were available. The 
priestly law that the manslayer not be released until the death of the 


3 J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena (English trans.; Edinburgh, 1885), p. 33. 

‘ Ibid., p. 150. 

5 Merz, op. cit., p. 132; David, op. cit., p. 45. 

6 David, op. cit., p. 38; G. B. Gray, Numbers, ‘“ICC”’ (1903), p. 474. Merz (op. cit., 
p. 91) seeks to meet this difficulty by adducing evidence from Arabia and Greece for 
the inclusion of much more than merely the sanctuary building within the sacred 
precinct that gave asylum. It must be admitted, however, that there is no biblical 
evidence for such a widening of the sacred area. Nor are the cities of refuge ever denoted 
sacred, sanctified territory. 
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high priest has been interpreted alternatively — following ancient 
exegesis (see below) — as an expiation, which has nothing to do with 
the political importance of the high priest in post-Exilic times.? But 
the inability of scholars to define convincingly either the nature of this 
expiation or its necessity has led to the general retention of the original, 
Wellhausenian position.® 
Now that position is open to question on several grounds. That a 
high priest’s death should be the occasion of an amnesty is an odd idea. 
Amnesties, it has been observed,’ occur at the accession of new rulers, 
being a politic device for ingratiating themselves with the populace. 
Moreover, Wellhausen’s interpretation disregards the whole tenor of 
the law: if there is anything characteristic of the priestly law of Numbers 
it is the insistence upon the absolute nature of the crime of homicide, 
and the impermissibility of mitigating its penalties by any human agency. 
You shall not take a ransom for the life of a murderer who is liable to death, 
but he shall be put to death. And you shall accept no ransom for him who has 
fled to his city of refuge, that he may return to dwell in the land before the death 
of the high priest. You shall not thus pollute the land in which you live; for blood 
pollutes the land, and no expiation can be made for the land for the blood that is 
shed in it, except by the blood of him who shed it. (Num 35 31-33) 


This would seem definitely to exclude the idea that any human authority 
was empowered to expunge the guilt of the homicide in a manner so 
savoring of poiitical expediency as is implied by the notion of amnesty. 

Indeed the Achilles’ heel of the critical position is its failure to take 
into account adequately the religious presuppositions of the asylum law. 
The provisions of that law are not wholly accounted for on humanitarian 
or political grounds. 





It must first be recognized that whenever an innocent man is slain 
the law considers the slayer guilty in a measure. Shedding an innocent 
man’s blood, even unintentionally, involved bloodguilt, and no man- 
slayer was considered clear of this guilt. This appears, first, in the 
Deuteronomic law which does not regard as actionable the avenger’s 
killing the manslayer on the way to the city of refuge. To be sure, the 
community is held responsible if the manslayer, who did not deserve 
to die, was caught owing to the failure of the people to make the city of 
refuge accessible (Deut 1910). Yet the avenger is not regarded as a 
murderer. Why? Because the manslayer was not guiltless. The law of 


7 Merz, op. cit., p. 132; N. M. Nicolsky, ‘‘Das Asylrecht in Israel,” ZAW, XLVIII 
(1930), 168 ff.; Y. Kaufmann, n°>x wn mnoxn nitdin (Tel-Aviv, 1937 — ), I, 140. 

8 Cf. David, op. cit., pp. 40 ff.; R. de Vaux, Les Institutions de l’'Ancien Testament 
(Paris, 1958), I, 248 ff. 

9 Kaufmann, loc. cit. 
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Numbers makes this point explicit: if the avenger finds the manslayer 
outside the city of refuge and slays him, he shall not be guilty of blood- 
shed (3527). The most striking legal expression of the objectivity of 
bloodguilt — i. e., its incurrence even without criminal intent — is the 
law of Exod 21 28 #. concerning the homicidal ox. Here, where there 
can be no intent since the killer is a brute, the law nonetheless regards 
the animal as bloodguilty and requires that it be stoned. Now this law 
is but the application of the principle of Gen 95: ‘For your lifeblood 
I will surely require a reckoning; of every beast will I require it.’”’ And 
since that principle, laid down in a;priestly passage, is incorporated in 
the Covenant Code — by universal agreement the earliest law collec- 
tion — we are advised to pause before mechariically assigning ideas that 
occur in P to late times. 

The accidental homicide is, then, guilty, though not guilty of death 
How is this guilt to be expiated? Illumination is thrown upon our subject 
from another quarter. In ancient Greece a strikingly parallel notion of 
the objectivity of bloodguilt was held. Every bloodshed was polluting; 
a miasma lay on the slayer, as well as on the family and even the city 
of the slain, that had somehow to be purged away. The law of invol- 
untary homicide of ancient Greece is set forth as follows by Demosthenes: 

The man who is convicted of involuntary homicide shall, on certain appointed 
days, leave the country by a prescribed route, and remain in exile until he is rec- 
onciled to one of the relatives of the deceased. Then the law permits him to return... 
it instructs him to make sacrifice and to purify himself, and gives other directions 


for his conduct. 
(Against Aristocrates [XXIII].72; trans. J. H. Vince, Loeb Classical Library) 


Let us apply these concepts to ancient Israel. Condemnation to 
exile outside the country is not a penalty found in biblical law, for the 
reason that exile meant being cut off from YHWH, and, in the worst 
case, being forced to worship other gods (I Sam 2619; Deut 4 27 +.). 
The Israelite analogue to banishment could only have been the enforced 
exile of the manslayer from his home town. On the other hand, the 
punishment of homicide, as has been said, was not subject to human 
decision. The kinsman of the slain is not allowed to come to terms with 
the slayer, either in a monetary or any other fashion. He cannot pardon 
his act and expunge his sin. This is the explicit law of Num 35, but it is 
not a late idea of the priestly writer; it is a principle informing all of 
biblical law. Exod 21 30 must specifically sanction the acceptance of 
ransom from the negligent owner of a homicidal ox because the rule 
is that homicides generally cannot be ransomed; an exception is here 
made only because the owner of the ox did not personally and with 
malice commit the slaying. Deut 19 12 ¢. has entirely replaced the right 
of the kinsman to dispose as he wishes of the murderer with the un- 
conditional death penalty. True, the avenger is the executioner, but he 
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has no say in the sentence; once the man has been convicted of murder 
the matter is out of his hands. It is the same in the case of the accidental 
homicide: the kinsman is not to say when his guilt is expunged. 

Now the city of refuge, as conceived in Numbers, at once takes ac- 
count of the whole situation in which the accidental homicide finds him- 
self. In contrast with the temporary asylum provided by the altar, the 
city secures the life of the manslayer for an indefinite period. At the same 
time it provides for the expiation of his guilt: first, by an enforced 
detention — the manslayer may not buy his way out of the city of 
refuge. The punitive character of this detention was fully recognized 
by later writers. Both Philo (De spec. leg. III. 123) and Josephus (Antigq. 
4.7.4) use the term gvy7 ‘banishment’ to describe the stay of the man- 
slayer in the city of refuge; tannaitic law uses the equally expressive 
nv) ‘exile.’ 

What is the meaning of the peculiar limit set to the term of banish- 
ment — the death of the high priest? Later Jewish jurists discussed the 
question in the following illuminating passage: 

MISHNAH: ff after [the slayer] has been sentenced as an accidental homicide 
the high priest dies, he need not go into exile. 


GEMARA: ... But is it not exile that expiates? — It is not exile that ex- 
piates, but the death of the high priest. 
(Bab. Talmud, Makkoth, 11b) 


s 
? 


This interpretation accords fully with the biblical view of the in- 
commutability of the penalties of homicide. ‘‘He who sheds the blood 
of man, by man shall his blood be shed, for in the image of God made 
He man’”’ (Gen 96). This statement, the ideological basis of the law’s 
refusal to recognize the translatability of life into any other terms, occurs 
in the priestly writings. Again, however, it is no late conceit, but a 
principle that animated the earliest lawmakers of Israel as well. The 
clearest expression of this is the remarkable leniency with which property 
offenses are dealt with in biblical law. No crime against property is 
punished with death. The insistence of life for life, to the exclusion of 
monetary compensation — a severity unparalleled in ancient Near East- 
ern law — has its counterpart in the refusal to consider any offense 
against property worthy of the death penalty — equally unheard of in all 
Near Eastern systems but the Hittite. In biblical law life and property 
are incommensurable."® 

Taking life, then, imposes a guilt that cannot be expiated by any 
means short of death. But whose death can expiate the bloodguilt of 
the manslayer who is not liable to capital punishment? A religious guilt 
such as bloodguilt can be expiated only in religious terms. Can the 


10 That this is a distinctive feature of biblical law will be shown in a forthcoming 
article. 
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Israelite manslay“r offer — like his Greek counterpart — a nurificatory 
sacrifice? The incommensurability of human with animal life forbids it. 
It is a remarkable fact that, while biblical, like Greek, law regards 
bloodshed as polluting, it does not prescribe a purificatory sacrifice to 
purge any slayer of guilt. And, although it is precisely for unintentional 
and unwitting sins that the sin and guilt offerings of Lev 4-5 and 
Num 15 22-29 are designed, the unintentional homicide is not required 
to make such a purgatorial offering. Only another human life can 
expiate the guilt of accidental slaying. 

The sole personage whose religious-cultic importance might endow 
his death with expiatory value for the people at large is the high priest. 
During his life the priest expiates one type of religious guilt incurred by 
the people at large through the gold plate that he wears on his forehead: 
“It shall be on Aaron’s forehead, and Aaron shall bear the iniquity 
committed in the holy things, which the children of Israel shall hallow . . . 
and it shall always be upon his forehead, that they may be accepted 
before YHWH” (Exod 28 36 #.).%° By his death he expiates that guilt 
which can be expiated only through death, but which could not be so 
expiated before. A later jurist expresses the underlying conception thus: 
“Just as the clothing of the high priest expiates, so the death of the 
righteous man expiates.’’? 

It appears, then, that the city of refuge as conceived in Numbers is 
the necessary adjunct to, rather than a replacement of, the local altars. 
The altar gives temporary asylum from the immediate danger of pursuit 
by the avenger; the city alone provides for the expiation of bloodguilt 
which every stratum of biblical law associates with homicide. 





What, finally, is the relation of the law of Numbers to that of 
Deuteronomy? It has already been suggested that the six cities named 
in Josh 207+. as Levitical cities of refuge were the sites of important 
sanctuaries (this is certain for Hebron and Shechem) which had become 
popular refuges." The six were all part of Israelite territory only during 
the heyday of the united monarchy, shortly before and after the death 


™ The significance of this passage was noted by Nicolsky (¢. cit., p. 169). 

™ Dictum of R. Elazar b. Pedath (Palestine, 3rd century), Bab. Talmud, Moed 
Katan, 28a (cf. Zebahim, 88b). The expiatory death of the righteous is again referred 
to in Bereshith Rabba 44.5 end; Samuel Jaffe’s commentary (Yefe To’ar), ad loc., 
adduces other rabbinic and biblical illustrations, among which latter are Isa 53 and 
Ezek 444. It is interesting to note that in prophetic and rabbinic literature the worth 
of the expiatory victim is moral, not, as in the ancient law, intrinsic-cultic. 

3 Noth, op. cit., p. 96; W. F. Albright, ‘‘The List of Levitic Cities,” Louis Ginzberg 
Jubilee Volume, English Section (1945), pp. 49 ff. 
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of David. The united monarchy may also be considered a likely time 
for such a national program for regulating blood revenge to have been 
conceived, though the conception of asylum which it incorporates, apart 
from the specification of the six cities, is doubtless older. It is interesting, 
in passing, to note that the idea of punitive confinement to a city area 
coupled with a notion of special grace is also attested to at this time: 
Solomon’s confinement of Shimei to Jerusalem on pain of death if he 
leaves is a sort of grim variation on the theme of the asylum (I Kings 
136 1.). In both cases persons are involved who, though they have 
committed a guilty act, are saved from the death penalty, the one by 
royal, the other by divine grace. The city of their confinement has 
at once the attributes of a prison and an asylum." 

In perfect accord with pre-Josianic conditions, Numbers represents 
the cities of refuge as Levitical cities (35.6), a reflex of the fact that all 
were the sites of important priestly families who were the hereditary 
priesthoods of the local sanctuaries. The expiatory death of the high 
priest — it is left unclear whether of the city of refuge or of the slayer’s 
home town's — also accords best with a multiplicity of local priesthoods. 
Deuteronomy, on the other hand, has wholly transformed the ancient 
conception by effacing its sacerdotal side. The Levitical character of 
the cities of refuge (i.e., their being sanctuary sites) as well as the 


role of the high priest’s death are ignored by Deuteronomy, whose 
doctrine of centralized worship entailed the virtual secularization of 
the concept of asylum. In Deuteronomy it does indeed become a purely 
humanitarian institution. But the law of Numbers, whatever be the 
date of its present formulation," preserves intact the cultic and expiatory 
features that are the earmarks of antiquity and that, indeed, are made 


™ Both M. Lohr, Das Asylwesen im Alten Testament, Schriften der Kénigsberger 
Gelehrten Gesellschaft, VII/3 (1930), 34, and S. Klein, opno ,wopo my) ombm onan sy 
18-17 (a’s3n ,2a8 Sn-o>er) ‘Ft NIA ‘2 77D ,O”dR ws IK, date the list of Levitical cities 
to the early monarchy. To this Kaufmann (op. cit., IV, 383) has objected that the 
absence of Jerusalem is inexplicable on the basis of this dating. But it may be that 
Jerusalem and its royal chapel had not yet attained the popular status that the older 
sanctuaries had by the early monarchy. 

1s The obscurity arises from P’s insistence on speaking in terms of the desert age 
(in spite of its occasional recognition of post-settlement conditions, e. g., in its notion 
of Levitical cities). At that time there was but one m7y and one high priest. What 
was to be done when, after the settlement, there would be many nvy, each having its 
own sanctuary and high priest, is not made explicit. 

That P speaks in terms which are archetypical for local communities and sanc- 
tuaries has been persuasively argued by Kaufmann (op. cit., I, 114 ff.; this is, e. g., 
the only plausible context for the law of slaughtering in Lev 17), who is of the opinion 
that the high priest belongs to the slayer’s town (ibid., p. 140). 

© The possibility that it is later than Deuteronomy’s formulation is suggested by 
the presence in it of the technical term which is not yet found in Deuteronomy. This 
would not seem to be sufficient ground for dating the law to post-Exilic times. 
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necessary by the idea of the bloodguilt of homicide which prevails in 
the earliest laws of Israel. 

Thus, although there is no mention of cities of refuge outside of the 
laws, nothing stands in the way of assuming that the laws concerning 
them reflect the conceptions, perhaps even the custom, of the earliest 
age of Israel. The law of Numbers is to be understood as amplifying 
the vague ‘“‘place” to which Exodus promises that the manslayer will be 
able to flee, and is designed as a final disposition of the fugitive who 
has fled for temporary protection to a local altar. Deuteronomy takes 
its departure from the law of Numbers, but by stripping the cities of 
their sacred status as sanctuary sites, and by its disregard of the religious- 
cultic provisions of Numbers, it is seen to be a later revision. 





AN APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBABILITY TO MANUSCRIP7T 
DISCOVERIES* 


JAMES ALBERTSON 


CHANTILLY, FRANCE 


O WHAT extent does the lack of manuscript evidence for a given 
work during a certain period justify the inference that the work 
did not exist at that time? Within limitations this question can be 
answered by an application of the theory of mathematical probability, 
and in the ensuing pages we shall discuss a recent particular example 
from this point of view. The method displayed should be useful in a 
variety of analogous cases, and, in view of the numerous reservations with 
which we must surround the illustration chosen, the method is perhaps 
of more interest than the example. 

The pseudepigraphic Book of Enoch (I Enoch) has been considered 
important for, amidst other reasons, the light which it sheds on pre- 
Christian Jewish usage of such messianic phrases as “Son of Man.” 
Among the several MSS of sources for the Book of Enoch which have 
been unearthed at Qumran, however, there is not one referring to the 
section (the ‘‘Parables of the Son of Man,’’ about one-third of the entire 
work) in which these expressions are used. And on the basis of that fact 
J. T. Milik has declared ‘‘this omission cannot be the result of chance,’’! 
going on to conclude from this and other evidence that the parables are 
the work of a Judeo-Christian of the second century A. D. 

One has, indeed, a natural feeling that the lack of manuscript remains 
for one-third of the work cannot be due to chance. But intuition is not 
always a reliable guide in matters of probability, so that an accurate 
analysis is recommended whenever feasible. Consider, for example, the 
following question: Would you make an even bet that in a party of less 
than two dozen people there are at least two who have the same birthday 
(e. g. May 12)? The probability ‘‘intuition” of most people tells them to 
answer no, but as a matter of demonstrable fact it is a slightly better than 
even bet if twenty-three people are present. Though the analysis possible 


* I am indebted to P. Lamarche for suggesting this subject, and to A. Lefévre, J. 
Starcky, and J. T. Milik for comments and criticism. Though their remarks were 
invaluable, they are naturally relieved of any responsibility for the contents of this 
paper. i 

tJ. T. Milik, Dix ans de découvertes dans le Désert de Juda (Paris, 1957), p. 31. 
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in the case of our manuscripts gives nothing quite so definitive as all that, 
as will be pointed out rather at length, it has a certain validity and to 
some extent removes the discussion from the more fallible realm of 
common sense expectations. 

The evidence is as follows. Traditionally the Book of Enoch is 
divided into five parts: 


Part I (chaps. 1-36): the trip to the Beyond 

Part II (chaps. 37-71): the Parables of the Son of Man 
Part III (chaps. 72-82): astronomical calculations 

Part IV (chaps. 83-90): animal visions of history 

Part V (chaps. 91-108): Apocalypse of the Weeks. 


From Cave IV of Qumran we have ten fragmentary MSS, of which five 
contain elements of Parts I and IV, four contain elements of Part III, 
and one is taken from Part V.?, Cave I yielded one MS, with portions of 
Part I and of chap. 106 of Part V.3 If we follow Milik we shall hold that 
Parts I and IV, together with chapters 106-7 of Part V, form a unit; 
thus the breakdown of MSS is as follows: 


(A) Part I and Part IV 6 MSS 
plus chaps. 106-7 


(B) Part III 


(C) Part V 
less chaps. 106-7 


(D) Part II 0 
11 MSS 


Unfortunately this tabulation cannot be considered as final. But since 
the materials from Cave IV are not expected to be published before 1961, 
we shall have to make do with the information presently at hand. 

If, now, we wish to say that it is improbable that there be no extant 
though fragmentary MSS of Part II, we must also ask whether it is in 
fact probable that the other parts be represented by the actual number 
of MSS found. In other words, the distribution must be considered as a 
whole, and any criterion applied to the questionable part dealing with the 
parables must also be applied to the remaining parts. A probability 
statement, in order to be valid, should encompass the lot. : 

To begin with we must ask just what we mean by the probability of 
finding a MS. Three separate points of view are possible. Firstly, the 
probability of finding a MS may mean the probability that a MS will 


2 Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
3 D. Barthélemy, O.P., and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I, Discoveries in the Judaean 


Desert, I (Oxford, 1955), pp. 84-85. 
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have survived through the centuries, assuming that if the work in question 
existed there were MS copies of it made. Secondly, the probability of. 
finding a MS may mean the probability that a MS copy of the given 
work was made, assuming that any MSS copied will have survived and 
been found in the depository. For the third case we combine the first 
two and say that the probability of finding a MS is the joint probability 
of its being copied and of its surviving, that is, we make both halves of 
the process (copying and survival) only probable events. Evidently the 
first two cases are merely propaedeutic, since each treats but half the 
problem in terms of probability, and it is the third point of view that 
offers the most realistic approach. All three will be discussed in the 
following pages. 

Before embarking on this discussion, however, it will be useful to 
review some basic notions of probability theory. The foundations of this 
subject form a controverted topic for theoreticians, and naturally no 
attempt is made here to decide any of the points at issue.4 We are simply 
going to present, after the manner of an introductory textbook, several 
easily digested bits of formal apparatus essential to an understanding of 
the problem we are treating. 

Everyone knows that there are six numbered faces on a die and that 
when the die is rolled one of the faces ends uppermost. The number “4” 
is but one of the six possible numbers that a roll of the die can give, and 
so we say that the probability of rolling a ‘‘4” is 1/6. If we roll the die 
a large number of times, we expect ‘‘4”’ to turn up about one-sixth of the 
times. The probability of ro!ling any one of the other numbers is likewise 
1/6, on the basis of the same argument. What, we may ask, is the 
probability that two successive rolls or throws of our single die will 
yield a ‘‘4”’ and a “5,” in that order? It turns out that the answer is the 
product of the two separate probabilities, i. e. 1/6 1/6=1/36, and we 
can see this in the following way. The possible sequences that may turn 
up in rolling the die are these: 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 1-6, 2-1, 2-2,... 
6-6. There are thirty-six of these combinations in all, and since the 
sequence we specified, 4—5, is only one of these thirty-six its probability 
of occurring is 1/36. The mathematician puts this a little more abstractly 
and says that because the two successive rolls of the die are independent 
events (i. e. the first roll does not affect the outcome of the second), 
the probability of the combination is then the product of the separate 
probabilities. 

Suppose we now pose a somewhat different problem. What is the 


4 An excellent introduction to the discussions on the nature of probability theory 
is furnished by Rudolf Carnap’s article, ‘‘The Two Concepts of Probability,”’ Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, V (1945). With slight changes this article was reprinted 
in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, edited by H. Feigl and M. Brodbeck (New 
York, 1953), pp. 438-55. 
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probability that five rolls of the die will yield exactly three ‘‘4’s’’ 
no more, no less? We know already that the probability of any one 
throw yielding a “4” is 1/6, and now we ask what is the probability that 
a throw will not yield a ‘‘4.”” Since there are five possibilities other than 
“4,” the probability of rolling a ‘‘non-4’’ is 5/6. And since we asked for 
three ‘‘4’s’”’ and two ‘‘non-4’s”’ in our five throws, the probability of this 
combination is 
1/6X1/6X1/6X5/6X5/6. 


We are not finished yet, however, because this product gives us the 
probability of some given sequence of ‘‘4’s’”’ and ‘‘non-4’s,”’ just as before 
we had the particular sequence 4-5. But any sequence giving exactly 
three ‘‘4’s’’ will satisfy us. How many such sequences are there? A 
little imaginative doodling shows that we can arrange our three ‘‘4’s” 
among the five throws in ten different ways. And thus the probability 


of getting exactly three ‘‘4’s” in five throws is ten times the above, or 
Prob. =10 (1/6 X1/6X1/6X5/6X5/6). 


(If you work this out, you will find it to be a little less than 1/31.) 

The mathematician puts all this into a general statement and says 
that if the probability of some event is p, then the probability that his 
event will occur just exactly x times in n tries is given by the formula 


P= n! x n—x 
" tot? fi—pyr-< (1) 


The symbol n! is shorthand for 1°2°3...*n. If we put 1/6 in place of p, 
5 in place of n, and 3 in place of x, we find that this does indeed give 
us the result we arrived at above. Equation 1 provides us with the 
mathematical tool needed for our investigation. 

With this bit of theory in mind we shall now try to cast the question 
of MS finds into the form of a problem in probability. Let us look at the 
data we collected above. There are altogether eleven MSS, of which 
just six are from division A of the Book of Enoch. And so we pose the 
question: What is the probability that of eleven MSS discovered there 
will be exactly six from division A? Equation 1 would give us the answer 
if we knew n, x, and p. But while we know n (eleven), and x (six), we 
do not know p, which is the probability that a MS of division A will be 
found. A good portion of the discussion which follows will be devoted to 
analysing various ways of assigning values to p. For the moment, how- 
ever, let us suppose that we have devised some method of assigning a 
reasonable value to p and go on. Putting these numbers into Equation 1 
we get a value for P which we shall call P, since it represents the pro- 
bability of finding just the given number of MSS from division A. The 
same thing can be done for division B, where again n is eleven, x is now 
four, and p is whatever value we shall have decided to assign it. This 
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produces Pz. And so on for Pc and Pp. (It should be noted, perhaps, 
that by definition 0!=1.) 

What we have done thus far is simply this. We have calculated the 
probability that six of the eleven MSS will be from division A, the 
probability that four of the eleven will be from B, the probability that one 
of the eleven wil! be from C, and the probability that none of the eleven 
will be from D. What we find in reality is that all four of these situations 
are simultaneously realized, that is, the eleven manuscripts found do 
actually comprise six from division A, four from B, one from C, and 
none from D. The overall probability of this happening is easily cal- 
culated when we recall the statement made above about the probability 
of a combination of independent events (and we are assuming that the 
finding of one manuscript does not affect the finding of another, so that 
the finds are “‘independent’’). This probability, which we designate by 
P, is just the product of the individual probabilities. Put into a formula 
it reads 

P=P,P,PcPp. (2) 


The overall probability, the quantity P, is the quantity that interests 
us. It gives us the probability that the distribution of MSS will be what 
the archeologists have actually found it to be. It is in terms of this 
quantity that we want to test the hypotheses about the existence or non- 
existence at the time the MSS were copied of the dubious Part II (division 
D) of the Book of Enoch. We shall first assume that Part II did exist 
(we call this Hypothesis I). After giving values to p for the four different 
divisions, we simply substitute in Equations 1 and 2 to get P. Because 
this is the probability associated with Hypothesis I, we designate it Py. 
Our Hypothesis II is that Part II did not exist when the MSS were copied. 
Again assigning values to p we calculate Py. The ratio Py/Pi gives 
the relative superiority of Hypothesis II over Hypothesis I as an explana- 
tion of the given MS finds.’ Depending on how we assign values to p, 
we shall see that this ratio varies roughly from 40 to 170. 

Although we can use the above method to calculate the relative 
superiority of one hypothesis over another as an explanation of the 
archeological fact in terms of probability theory, we have not yet shown 
how we can determine whether even the better of the two hypotheses is 
in some absolute sense a good explanation of the fact. One might be 
better than the other without either of them being any good. The 
absolute criterion needed can be established in the following way. The 
quantity P depends on the values we assign to p; for some values of p 
it will be greater, and for others less. There is a choice of p’s for the four 
different divisions which makes P a maximum; that is to say, there is a 


5 The reader familiar with probability theory will note that should we consider the 
a priori probabilities of Hypotheses I and II to be the same, then Pi1/P1 would be the 
ratio of their a posteriort probabilities as calculated from Bayes’ Theorem. 
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set of p's, with a corresponding P, such that for any other set P will be 
smaller. This upper limit to P we call Pmax. Since six of the eleven 
manuscripts were of division A, it is plausible that P, will make its 
maximum contribution to P if we let p be 6/11 for that division; and so 
on for the other three divisions. This can in fact be proven to be so with 
some mathematics which we need not reproduce. By a convention of 
probability theory we say that if the ratio Py/Pmax is greater than 
.05 (=1/20), then Hypothesis II is adequate, probability-wise, as an 
explanation of the manuscript distribution. We shall see that, depending 
on the choice of p, this ratio varies from .06 to .17. 

What has gone before constitutes the mathematical structure of our 
investigation. We now arrive at the difficult stage of assigning values to 
p on the basis of physical reasoning. Earlier on we said that there were 
three possible points of view one could take in this matter. One could 
regard as probable events: 1) only the surviving of the MS; 2) only 
the copying of the MS; or 3) both the copying and subsequent survival. 
We shall take up the three cases in that order. 

1) What is it that determines the survival of a MS? Many factors 
obviously are involved in determining the resistance a given MS offers 
to the destructive forces at work on it. Things like environment and the 
durability of the writing material will play a part. But for a large 
number of MSS differences in environment and in writing material should 
average out and thus not constitute a distinguishing factor. A possible 
choice of a constant factor by which we can characterize a MS's resistance 
to destruction and hence its probability of survival is its length. MSS 
are stored in a rolled form; and because destructive forces presumably 
work from the outside in, the more turns there are to a MS roll the longer 
it should be able to survive. Since division A is longer than division B, 
a MS of A when rolled up should contain more turns and hence last 
longer and have a better chance of survival than a MS of B. Naturally 
this is a considerable simplification of a complex problem, but it does 
give us a handle to grasp. 

The length that interests us is the actual physical length. Since, 
however, we have no way of knowing the physical length of the MSS 
that did not survive, we shall have to assume that this length is pro- 
portional to some known quantity like the number of chapters or the 
number of verses. What is the relation between the length of the MS 
and the number of turns in the roll? This depends on the shape of the 
roll. If the cross section is like a smooth spiral, the number of turns 
will be approximately proportional to the square root of the length; 
i. e. one MS four times as long as another will have twice as many turns 
when rolled up. If the cross section is more like a tube, with all the 
turns having about the same radius, then the number of turns is approxi- 
mately proportional to the length; i. e. the MS four times as long will 
now have four times as many turns. It so happens that the results do 
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not depend significantly on which assumption we make about the shape 
of the roll. 

As a measure of length we can choose either chapters or verses (or 
even words, if we like). Again the particular choice makes not much 
difference in the result. For ease of illustration, we take the case in 
which the number of turns is proportional to the length, and this length 
is measured by the number of chapters.6 The probability of survival is 
then proportional to the number of turns, which is proportional to the 
length, which is proportional to the number of chapters. Hence the 
probability of survival is proportional to the number of chapters. We 
consider first Hypothesis I, viz. Part II on the Parables (division D) 
did exist at the time the Qumran MSS were copied. In this case the 
Book of Enoch contained a total of 108 chapters. Of these 108 chapters, 
forty-six are in division A, eleven in B, and so on.? Thus with A we 
associate p=46/108, with B we associate p=11/108, and so on for C 
and D. With values of p now assigned we can use Equations 1 and 2 
to calculate P, and since this value of P pertains to Hypothesis I it is 
what we have referred to above as Py. On the basis of Hypothesis II, 
viz. Part II did not exist at the time the Qumran MSS were copied, the 
entire work contained only seventy-three chapters, so that with A we 
would associate p=46/73, and so on. In this way we caulculate Py. 
The numerical results are collected in the table under #1. In the table 
(under #2 and #3) also are given the results based on taking probabilities 
proportional to the square root of the length, with length measured both 
in chapters and verses. 

2) Our second method consists in assigning probabilities not accord- 
ing to the likelihood of a MS’s surviving but according to the likelihood 
of its having been copied originally. Here again we face difficulties. It 
is quite possible that the interests of the scribe or of the community in 
which he worked would have made it more probable that one of the source 
works of Enoch be copied than another. But to understand these inter- 
ests we have to know the doctrinal views of the Qumran community, and 
we can clearly become engaged in a vicious circle if we use the pseudepig- 
rapha to study the doctrinal views and use the doctrinal views to establish 
the authenticity of the pseudepigrapha. The best approach for us, by 
way of a first approximation, is to assume that all the divisions of the 


6 That the formal division into chapters took place only in the 16th century is 
irrelevant to our use of the number of chapters as a measure of length. But see note 7, 
infra. 

7 The Qumran MSS of Part III, or division B, are longer and more detailed than 
the Ethiopic redactions in which that part was previously known to us (see Milik, 
Revue Biblique, LXIII, 1 [January 1956], 60). This means that our measure of eleven 
chapters, based on the Ethiopic, may not be a true standard of the length of the Semitic 
source. Whether or not that could ‘‘explain” the relatively large number of MSS (four 
out of eleven) of that part is purely conjectural. 
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Book of Enoch (the source works) had an equal probability of being 
copied. Thus on Hypothesis I we assign to each of the four divisions the 
probability p=1/4; and on Hypothesis II we assign to A, B, and C the 
probability p=1/3, while division D gets p=0. The results are collected 
in the table under #4. 

3) The third method, the most realistic, is a synthesis of the preceding 
two. We assign probabilities based both on the probability of being 
copied and on the probability of surviving. Physically this is a quite 
new situation. Mathematic...y, however, when we assign equal pro- 
babilities of being copied to ail the four (or three) divisions, the calcula- 
tions turn out to be identical with those we did while considering only 
the probability of surviving. And the results, too, are of course the same. 
They are given in the table, therefore, under ##1, 2, 3. 





Method of calculating 
the probability of Pur /Pmax Pu /Pr 
finding a manuscript. 








#1 .100 172 





#2 166 118 





#3 167 69.0 





#4 0573 41.5 











Method #1: Probabilities are assumed proportional to the length measured in 
chapters. 
#2: Probabilities are assumed proportional to the square root of the 
length measured in chapters. 
#3: Probabilities are assumed proportional to the square root of the 
length measured in verses. 
#4: Probabilities are assumed equal for all divisions. 


From the results collected in this table we can conclude as follows: 
The hypothesis which assumes that the section of the Book of Enoch 
dealing with the ‘‘Parables of the Son of Man”’ did not exist at the time 
the Qumran MSS were copied is better as an explanation of the MS 
distribution than is the contradictory hypothesis; and it is better by a 
factor varying from 41.5 to 172. It must be noted, however, that what 
we have actually tested is a combined hypothesis, viz. the Parables did 
not exist amd the probability of finding a MS is proportional to one 
factor or another. In order to bring the conclusion to bear uniquely 
upon the existence or nonexistence of the Parables, it was necessary. to 
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render our choices of probability criteria more or less reasonable ante- 
cedent to any calculations. That was evidently a very speculative process, 
and most of the uncertainties of the procedure lie precisely there. 

Two other remarks will be useful for evaluating the method which 
has been employed above. In the first place, we have considered the 
number of MSS found and not the number of fragments. There are two 
reasons for this. Firstly, the number of fragments is potentially inde- 
terminate, since a single fragile MS may become five, ten, or fifty frag- 
ments when unrolled. And secondly, we are determining the existence or 
nonexistence of a work, and existence can be guaranteed by finding one 
single MS. Whether the number of fragments of the MS is one or a 
hundred changes nothing. 

The second remark raises a more difficult issue. The sections we have 
referred to as divisions A, B, C, and D of the Book of Enoch are actually 
relatively autonomous source works that were only later compiled into 
what we now call the Book of Enoch. We considered the section on the 
Parables not as an isolated unit, but as a part of this larger and rather 
artificial or constructed unity. And this was necessary in order‘to talk 
in terms of probability theory, for probability theory has no way of 
coping with the single, indivisible event; it finds its proper subject in 
pluralities of one kind or another. Should we try, therefore, to apply 
the theory here illustrated to examining the fact that no MSS for the 
Book of Esther have been discovered at Qumran, we would encounter 
the problem of placing this work in some sort of meaningful probability 
context. Possibly one could consider the three books of Tobit, Judith, 
and Esther as a probability ensemble since they are grouped together in 
the Greek uncial MSS. But this is clearly a more artificial association 
than that linking the sources of Enoch, for while this latter grouping 
is not that of an organic literary unity, neither is it quite arbitrary since 
historically the Book of Enoch was in fact put together. Whether or not 
the Esther afsociation is too artificial would need to be argued. 

Having pSinted out at some length the limitations of our approach to 
MS discoveries in terms of probability theory, it may be well to close on 
a more positive note. For although it has become clear that Milik’s 
statement, ‘‘This omission cannot be the result of chance,’ or any other 
like statemen‘, is not so easy to justify as it might at first appear, it 
nonetheless remains true that once we gave a definite meaning to the 
expression ‘‘probability of finding a MS,” we were able to devise a 
method for testing one existence hypothesis against another. And this 
method gave consistent results over a rather wide range of subsidiary 
assumptions. Chance and probability can be pinned down in a precise 
and definite way only within a framework of simplification and idealiza- 
tion, but understood within this framework they are valuable, useful 
concepts — and for the archeologist, not least of all. 





A RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAGMENT OF A 
COMMENTARY ON HOSEA FROM 
QUMRAN’S FOURTH CAVE 


J. M. ALLEGRO 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


INCE my publication of a fragment of peSer Hosea in 1956,'a large 
piece of a similar work has appeared from Bedouin hands. This 
is almost certainly not part of the same scroll, for the handwriting differs 
considerably, and is, indeed, identical with that on 4QpPs 37, parts of 
which I have previously published.? 
The upper and lower margins of this scroll seem to have been about 
2 cm. deep, the internal margin of 1.5 cm., and the lines are ruled fairly 
regularly at .7 cm., with letters some .3 cm. square. The script I have 
described in connection with 4QpPs 37.3 The skin of this scroll is fairly 
coarse, and the color varies between fawn to patches of dark brown. 


4Q0pHos? 


S, 
e 
. 


+s | 
. ] and they were pleased with wan [ 


.] and they turned aside nbn [ 


. | with thorns, and her paths mmanis ovo [ 





Cow OM F&F BH DH = 


. ] and in blindness and bewil- 


i pamana spa [ 
derment 


Cf. JBL, LXXV (1956), 93, Pl. 2. 
2 Cf. Palestine Exploration Quarteriy, LXXXVI (1954), 69-75; JBL, LXXV (1956), 
93 f., Pl. 4. 
3 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXXVI (1954), 69-70. 
4 Cf. Hos 2 8b. 5 Cf. Hos 2 8d. 
6 Cf. col. ii, 1. 6; CD xvi.2; 1QS iv.11. 
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[...] and the period of their 9 
treachery [they did] not 


[...] they are the generation of 10 
Visitation 


[...La]st [Gen]eration (?) 11 


[...] in the periods of wrath, for 


[...]} fee 


[...]in the turning of the captiv- 
ity of 
17 


Col. 14 


[And she did not know that] it was 1 
I who gave her the grain, [the 
wine, | 


[and the oil, and] who lavished [sil- 
ver], and gold (which) they us{ed 
for Baal. Its interpretation] 


is that [...] they were satisfied, 
and they forgot God who[... ] 


his commands which he had sent 
to them [through the medium 
of ?] 

his servants, the prophets, they 
cast behind their backs. But 
they listened to those who mis- 
led them, and they honored 
them, 


i> 7oby1 yp? 4 [ 
sappn NT on | 


mink 7 [7] 


wD sn spa 7 | 


> pwnl 


"ov rw [ 


1.5. .v [ 


snnr wpe (DAT NIP NTH 
wrenml) px md 








Wy" 
12/// 


{401 
ley 


"297 
wg W212 





ann 





or 
Jon ox 


mx inswy owaw [ 


now IN o1 oNN ID>wA PNAS 

2772] om>x 
oI | tay 

o735") 


nv omynn>) 


7 Cf. dxw Syo pp in CD xx.23; obyw in CD i.3. 
8 Cf, innpp tyr in 1QS iii.18; ANpS ty in 1QS iv.18-19; ampen pp in CD xix. 10. 
9 Cf. 1QH (fragments) i.15; (sing.) CD i.5; 1QH iii.28. 


1% Cf, Hos 2 10. 
m1 MT * 29x. 


12 Two letters at least have been erased, the last probably a ha. 
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and in their blindness they feared 
them like gods. 


Therefore, I shall take back my 
grain in its time, and my wine 
[in tts season,]} 


and I shall take away my wool and 
my flax, from covering [her 
nakedness.] 


And now I shall uncover her lewd- 
ness in the sight of [her] loviers, 
and no-] 


one shall rescue her out of my hand. 


Its interpretation is that he smote 
them with hunger and naked- 
ness to be a sha[me] 


and ignominy in the sight of the 
nations upon whom they relied. 
But they 


will not save them from their tor- 
ments. And I shall put an end 
to all her mirth, 


[her felasts, her [new] moons and 
her sabbaths, and all her ap- 
pointed feasts. Its interpreta- 
tion is that 


[...] they led in the festivals of 
the Gentiles, and [that?] 


13 Cf. Hos 2 11. 
4 MT nwo. 


6 


1s MT mi02b; cf. LXX rod yu) kadvrrev. 


6 Cf. Hos 2 12. 


17 MT anda). % MT xd. 
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mown 21595 
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2nrtyl 
27WRh |xII7 


“Tyna IDS) 


19 Cf. 40pPs 37 iii.4; 4Qplsa® ii.1 (JBL, LXXVII [1958], 216). 


20 Cf, Hos 2 13. 
a MT bo. 
23 MT a yi. 


2 MT 520. 


24 The word might be ny ‘congregations,’ or a fem. pl. form of sy12 ‘festivals,’ as 


in CD vi.18. 
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[...their rejoicing (?)] will be 17 %oxd ond appa 
turned for them into mourning. 794] 26°n wires 
And I shall lay waste (her vines] 





[and her fig trees] of which she said, 18 *On 270INR AMAR JWwR [ANINM 
These are my hire [which my wn) Wwe] °> 
lovers] 





[gave me], and I shall make thema 19 ondbox) sy onne anxn *? 
forest, and the be[asts of the field] awa mn 
shall devour them[... 5333 Alene 





as Cf. Hos 2 14 

26 MT *nown. 

27 MT apnx, for the more usual yinK. 
2 MT apn. 





NOTES ON THE PLATES IN PAPYRUS BODMER II 


HOWARD M. TEEPLE ‘ F, ALLYN WALKER 
WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE BEXLEY HALL 


OMPARISON of the three plates in Papyrus Bodmer II* with the 

corresponding transcription and critical apparatus, and with the 
citation of P® in Nestle,? suggests that the original readings in that 
manuscript have not been adequately distinguished and cited. 


PLATE I IN MARTIN’S EDITION 


Plate I is a facsimile of page A [1] of the papyrus; the text is that of 
John 1 1-142. Professor Martin has numbered the lines of the text begin- 
ning with the title as line 1. In the discussion below, his numbering 
system has been followed in citing specific lines of the text. 

1. Line 1: Martin has transcribed the last word of the title as wavynv3 
in accordance with the traditional ascription of this gospel. It should 
be pointed out, however, that this word is only partially legible as ]vavy.v. 

2. Line 5 (John 1 3-4) reads: eyevero ovdey o yeyovey auvTw fw 
nlv. In the transcription has been inserted, in parentheses, the word 


<ev> following the word yeyovev. In the introduction to the publica- 
tion, Martin has cited this case (p. 31, beginning at the last sentence on 
the page) as a probable example of haplography on the part of the original 
scribe. It should be noted that, from the standpoint of grammatical 
construction, the preposition is not necessary to the sense, since the dative 
case of the following pronoun clearly establishes its relationship to the 
verb. Neither Tischendorf‘ nor von Soden’ notes any witnesses in which 
this word does not appear. The present writers suggest, however, that 
P® at this place adds yet another ‘‘new”’ reading and that the omission 
of év should be included in the citation of this MS. ; 

Some MSS (C* D GL W @ al) place a mark of punctuation before 
6 yéyover in vs. 3, whereas some other MSS (EH K and the majority 


* Papyrus Bodmer IT, ed. Victor Martin (Cologny-Genéve, 1956). 

2 Novum Testamentum Graece (23. Aufl.; Stuttgart, 1957). 

3 Since accents and breathings are absent in the facsimiles and in Martin's transcrip- 
tion, they have not been added in this article when those sources are cited directly. 
Greek words elsewhere in this article are given with their accents and breathings. 

4 Novum Testamentum Graece, I (Leipzig, 1869). 


5 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, I1 (Gottingen, 1913). 
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of the others — none earlier than the 8th century) place the punctuation 
after that phrase. The reading which omits év would possibly strengthen 
the case for placing the punctuation before 6 yéyovev, although the 
reading with a mark of punctuation following it is quite possible even 
with the preposition omitted. Unfortunately there is in neither place a 
mark of punctuation in P*, although a space almost the width of one 
letter precedes o yeyovev and a point may well have been placed there 
at one time which has since disappeared from the surface of the papyrus. 
Less space separates yeyovey from the following word. 

3. Line 14 (John 1 8) begins: ws adAa tva.... The final letter of 
adda plainly occurs in the facsimile, but is omitted in the transcription. 
In the parallel instance in line 26 (John 1 13) the word is transcribed 
correctly, bui neither occurrence of this variant (@4\Aa for &AX’) is re- 
corded in the apparatus of Papyrus Bodmer II. In both verses the 
following word begins with a vowel. This variant occurs in John 1 13 
in Codex W and is cited by von Soden; it is not reported in the 22nd 
edition of Nestle, probably because it was not regarded as important 
enough. Nevertheless, the 23rd edition of Nestle does record this variant 
in vs. 13, but not in vs. s. Apparently Professor Aland has followed the 
published transcription, not the facsimile, at this point. 


PLATE II In MarTIN’s EDITION 


Plate II is a facsimile of page MO [49] of the papyrus; the text is 
John 7 32t—38:. 

4. In line 6 (John 733) the word weuWavra presents a difficult 
problem. According to Martin (pp. 30 and 81) this was originally written 
as uWavra. In the facsimile the marginal 7 appears to be covered by a 
binding strip, but the € shows above the line as a later addition. Martin 
attributes the form pWavra to the scribe’s carelessness (‘‘fautes d’inatten- 
tion pure...’’ p. 30). The verb wéu7w occurs 27 times in the whole 
papyrus,° as opposed to 32 times in Nestle’s text of John 1-21. The 
same misspelling, the omission of 7é, occurs two other times in P*, 
namely, in John 7 18 and 13 20. Is the threefold occurrence of this error 
due to carelessness, or is it due to some other cause such as a variant 
reading? In Plate II a space follows the yw in this word, and the first a 
appears to be written over an erasure. Are these phenomena caused by 
rough spots in the surface of this folio, the first being so rough that the 
scribe abandoned his effort to write in it? Or are these phenomena due 
to the correction of a variant reading? Does the papyrus in the other 
two occurrences of wWavta exhibit these phenomena? 


6 As transcribed in Papyrus Bodmer II (1956) and Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplement, 
ed. Victor Martin (Cologny-Genéve, 1958). 
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Various theories were tested by the present writers without success. 
Haplography, error due to copying from a similar place or passage in the 
context, harmonization to a similar passage elsewhere in the same gospel 
or the Synoptics, and other known variants were all considered. Although 
Tischendorf, von Soden, and Nestle cite no MS variants for Tov méu- 
wWavra, elsewhere in John a&7ogré\\w is sometimes a variant for méurw 
(e. g.: 12 44, drogreiNavra, instead of réuWarra in 892 and 954), and the 
word rrarnp is sometimes added (e. g., tatpés in D at 638). But these 
do not fit the evidence in Plate II. 

5. Line 6 (John 7 34): The MS now reads... {n’rnoere... as 
transcribed by Martin. The apparent high point is difficult to explain 
and we offer no solution. The plate indicates, however, that the ending 
of the word has been erased and reconstructed and the present writers 
suggest that (nrnoerat was originally written here. This reading is 
logically probable, since it results in consistency of verb structure within 
the sentence in this papyrus: {nrnoerar we Kat ovk evpnoerar. The 
probability of this reading is further increased by the fact that there is 
identical parallelism with it in vs. 36 (lines 15-16) below. No new reading 
is suggested based on what are apparently third person terminations, 
since the tyets and divacde of the following phrase make it clear that 
the saying is directed to the second person plural. In a cursory examina- 
tion of the entire transcription, well over one hundred examples of the 
iotacism which substitutes at for € were counted, making this feature 
characteristic of P®, Perhaps the corrector began to repair this ambiguity 
and did correct this occurrence of {nrnoerat, but quickly saw that his 
work would be hopelessly arduous if he were to repair all such iotacisms! 

6. Lines 18-19 (John 7 37). The traditional reading of this phrase, 
év 6€ TH éoxarn Huépg TH meyadn THs éoptHs — ‘‘and on the last day, 
the great day, of the feast,’’ — has long been a stumbling block to biblical 
interpreters. Why should the last day of this feast (the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, John 7 2) be the great day? Josephus’ statement (Ant. 8.100) 
that this feast is ‘“‘the holiest and greatest feast (éo0pT) aywwTatn Kal 
meyiorn)”’ shows that the term wéyas might more appropriately apply to 
the whole feast rather than to any particular day. This was precisely 
the situation originally in P® which at first read ev d€ Tn EoxaTn nuEpa 
Tns meyadns eoprns, ‘and on the last day of the great feast.” Later 
Tns weyadns was changed to the traditional reading Tn weyadn and Tns 
was inserted before e€oprns, as Martin has correctly noted on p. 31 of 
his introduction.? Unfortunately, however, the original reading of the 
MS at this point is not listed in his critical apparatus, and the critical 


7“P, 49. 18-19 (Pl. II) on avait d’abord écrit rns weyadns eoprns, aprés quoi l’on 
a gratté les deux sigmas finals des deux premiers mots et, dans l’espace laissé par le 
second grattage rns a été inséré en plus petits caractéres,”’ p. 31. 
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apparatus of Nestle also fails to include this very important new variant, 
which is not to be found in Tischendorf or von Soden. - 


PLATE III In MarTINn’s EDITION 


Plate III is a facsimile of page OO [79] of the papyrus; the text is 
John 11 31»-37. 

7. Lines 9-11 (John 11 33) show evidences of a lengthy correction 
and traces of the original reading. At present the (corrected) reading is: 
erapaxOn Tw TV ws EeuBpiuwpevos. The parts of the original reading 
which are still visible, the crowded letters of the corrector (except for 
Tw vt which did not need to be altered) and the marks of deletion above 
Tov, plus the known variant reading in some other early MSS, enable 
us to reconstruct the original reading as: eBpiunoato Tw Tt Kat ETa- 
paxev eavtov (or perhaps autor). 

As for the word order, the original reading thus derived agrees with 
the bulk of the older witnesses (including 8 A B), while the corrector 
has revised this original order to that found in P® D © 1, 22, 660, 1582 
and 2193. The variant inflections of éuBpidouar allow us to make a 
further comparison: éuBptwpevos, the corrector’s form, is in codices 1 


and 22, and compares with éuSptpotpevos in P*, évBpetuovpevos in D, 
éveBpiunoaro in B, and éuBptunoaro in 8. The original reading of P*%, 
taken to be €8ptunoaro, agrees with 8* A and 1010. 

The entire phrase, in its corrected form, is underlined in the apparatus 


sé ” 


of Papyrus Bodmer II, indicating (erroneously) that it is a “new 
reading. The absence of an asterisk in that apparatus should indicate 
that the (corrector’s) reading is the same as the reading of &, but, as we 
have seen, & disagrees with it. Consequently P® has been cited in the 
apparatus of the 23rd edition of Nestle as a witness supporting the reading 
in P® and D (parentheses being used to show that the spelling differs 
slightly from that of P® and D). This gives a very mistaken impression 
of P®, for the iatter’s original reading is really a witness against the 
reading of P“ and D. This case illustrates clearly the futility of proceed- 
ing to the study of the relationship of P® and the various postulated text 
types before the text of P® is more accurately determined. It is apparent 
that the original readings in this MS have not been adequately recog- 
nized and that the critical apparatus in Papyrus Bodmer II should have 
distinguished original from corrected readings. 

8. In line 12 (John 11 34) ke has been added by a corrector before 
€pxou, and xat has been added after it. The omission of these two words 
was not found by either von Soden or Tischendorf, but the reading with- 
out either or both is quite possible. The addition of the title xipte is a 
frequent MS variant in other passages, while the kat is not essential to 
either the sense or syntax (cf. the English: Come! See!). The critical 
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apparatus of neither Papyrus Bodmer II nor of Nestle reports these 
omissions, but it is suggested that they deserve to be cited. 

9. In line 13 (John 11 35) 6 was originally omitted and a corrector has 
squeezed it in the line preceding Ingouvs. This variant, too, is not dis- 
closed by Papyrus Bodmer II and is not in the Nestle apparatus. Accord- 
ing to von Soden, the only other known example of this variant is in &*. 
This is an example of agreement between the original readings in 8 and 
the original readings in P® to which the same correction has been made. 


CONCLUSION 


1. The above comparison of the three photographic plates with the 
recording of them in the transcription and the critical apparatuses of 
Papyrus Bodmer II and Nestle’s 23rd edition leads to the conclusion that 
further detailed study of P® is essential and that probably other original 
readings in this MS are yet to be detected. Further work seems to be 
required in distinguishing original from corrected readings in this papyrus. 

2. Martin has concluded that the corrections in P® are merely scribal 
corrections of errors due to inattention. C. K. Barrett,® for example, 
accepts this. A. F. J. Klijn, on the other hand, after observing which 
MSS agree with the original readings in P® (as reported in Papyrus 
Bodmer II) and which MSS agree with the corrections to P®, concludes: 
“The attestation of witnesses in almost all cases of correction shows that 
we are not dealing with mere errors. We obviously have to do with 
corrections made from another manuscript.”’® Our own study convinces 
the present writers that at least some of the corrected readings in P® are 
the result of changing it to agree with a different MS from the exemplar 
which was the source of the original text in P®, 

3. P®%® is already being cited in the critical apparatus of Nestle, a 
widely-used critical edition; therefore, the need of controlling the colla- 
tion of this papyrus, the earliest known NT MS of considerable length, 
is urgent. 

4. These conclusions prompt us to urge that either a full set of pub- 
lished facsimiles or microfilms of this vital document be made available 
to textual scholars as quickly as possible. 


8 C. K. Barrett, ‘‘Papyrus Bodmer II: A Preliminary Report,’’ Expository Times, 


LXVIII (1957), 174-77. 
9A, F. J. Klijn, ‘Papyrus Bodmer II (John I-XIV) and the Text of Egypt,” New 


Testament Studies, III (1957), 334. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE DAY IN THE 
CALENDAR OF JUBILEES 


SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


THE DROPSIE COLLEGE 


T IS well known that in a solar calendar the day begins with the 

dawn (though some people using it begin the day after midnight), 
vhile in a lunar calendar the day begins after sunset. In other words, 
in a solar calendar the night follows the day; in a lunar calendar the 
day follows the night. 

The author of the Book of J: hile employed a solar calendar consist- 
ing of three hundred and sixty-four days of fifty-two weeks. From 
internal evidence it was rightly concluded that the beginning of the 
day in the Book of Jubilees began with the dawn. 

Dr. Baumgarten, in his article ‘‘The Beginning of the Day in the 
Calendar of Jubilees,’’ published in the December 1958 number of 
Journal, held that the day in the Book of Jubilees began with the preced- 
ing night and sought to prove this, as he said, ‘‘by at least three passages 
in the Book of Jubilees.”’ 

The Book of Jubilees was composed'in Hebrew and was later trans- 
lated into Greek. The Greek text was still used by Jerome. However 
the Hebrew original and its Greek translation are no longer extant. 
We do have the Book of Jubilees in Ethiopic, rendered from the Greek, 
and we possess fragments in Latin, also rendered from the Greek. 
Charles, in his edition of the Book of Jubilees, followed the Ethiopic 
version. Any scholar who has dealt with apocryphal literature knows 
that many words of the Hebrew text were misunderstood by the Greek 
translators, particularly when the Hebrew word could have different 
connotations. To give only two striking instances: In I Macc 6 37 the 
Greek text, which was followed by the authorized version reads, ‘‘There 
were also upon every one (elephant) two and thirty strong men.”’ The 
usual number of warriors on an elephant was three or four. The original 
Hebrew doubtless had owbw ow ‘two officers,” and the translator 
read owdw w “thirty-two.” In the Assumption of Moses 11 16 Joshua 
called Moses, ‘‘The lord of the word.’’ Charles called this, ‘“‘a unique 
expression.’’ There is no doubt that the Hebrew text had 127 “‘leader.”’ 
The translator took it to mean ‘‘word.’’ Moses indeed was called the 
master of the leaders. 

In citing the English version of Charles one must seek to determine 


what word could have been employed in the original Hebrew. Baum- 
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garten, in quoting Charles, apparently did not take into consideration 
what words or phrases were used by the author of the Hebrew text. 

In quoting the three examples to prove that in the Book of Jubilees 
the day begins with the preceding evening, Baumgarten wrote as follows: 
“The first [example] is found in chap. 32, where the author is describing 
the celebration of the Sukkoth festival by Jacob and his family: 


And on the following night, on the twenty-second day of this month, Jacob 
resolved to build that place, and to surround the court with a wall, and to sanctify 
it and make it holy for ever, for himself and his children after him. (Jub 32 16) 


It is evident from the context that the night referred to here is the 
night following the 21st day of the 7th month, which is the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles. This night is reckoned by the author as part 
of the 22nd day, which he designates as the day of the noxy festival 
(32 26-27).”’ 

The Charles text reads, ‘and on the following night.” Baumgarten 
interpreted this to mean that the night referred to is the night following 
the 21st day of the 7th month. The problem confronting us is: ‘‘What 
words could have been used here in the Hebrew original?’ The phrase 
“following night” is meaningless. Kahana has 17 7m>°>a which again 
does not solve the ambiguity of the text. Without question the text 
which we have is a mistranslation of the Hebrew. In vs. 27 Charles’s 
text reads, ‘“‘And he celebrated yet another day.’’ If the day followed 
the night then, consequently, the night when Jacob had the vision was 
already the holiday. Why then did the author say that when Jacob 
“awoke from his sleep’’ he ‘‘celebrated there yet another day,’’ when 
the holiday had been in progress since the previous night. Moreover 
the Latin text has, Et fecit ibi diem unam, ‘And he celebrated there 
one day.” 

That the English text cannot be used without thorough investigation 
may be seen from vs. 30 in the same chapter, ‘‘And in the night, on 
the twenty-third of this month Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse died.’’ This 
text is ambiguous and could mean that Deborah died on the night 
preceding the twenty-third day. The Latin text reads as follows, Et 
vigensimo tertio die mensis huius in nocte mortua est Deborra ..., 
“On the twenty-third of this month at night Deborah died.’”’ From this 
Latin rendering it is clear that in the Book of Jubilees the day began 
with the dawn and that, the night follows the day. 

Baumgarten continues: 

‘“‘An even more explicit indication of the day beginning after sunset 
is found in the regulation concerning the paschal lamb: 


” 


Remember the commandment which the Lord commanded thee concerning the 
Passover, that thou shouldst celebrate it in its season on the fourteenth of the first 
month, that thou shouldst kill it before it is evening, and that they should eat it 
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by night on the evening of the fifteenth from the time of the setting of the sun. 

(Jub 49 1) : ; 

Here the night on which the paschal lamb is eaten is specifically 
designated as part of the 15th day.” 

Unquestionably, Charles’s rendering of the text is wrong: ‘They 
should eat it by night on the evening of the fifteenth.’”” Why the tautol- 
ogy “‘by night on the evening of the fifteenth’? The author could have 
said by the night of the fifteenth. Undoubtedly the Hebrew text had 
“wy mwon anya avda by the night on the eve (before) the fifteenth. 
The word a ya also has the connotation of the eve, before, as wx any 
mwn before the new year; n’y’aw any before the sabbatical year, i. e., 
the sixth year of the cycle. From this passage we must conclude that 
the day begins with the dawn and that the night of the fourteenth was 
before the fifteenth day. 

In the third example given by Baumgarten, we have no relation 
to the question of the calendar. In this instance the author of the 
Book of Jubilees simply follows the Pentateuchal law that the peace 
offering is to be eaten for two days and one night. 

On p. 358 Baumgarten wrote, “As to the polemic against those 
who disturb the Sabbaths, it is clear (?) from 6 38 that this ‘disturbance’ 
results not from a difference in reckoning the day, but from the wrong 
nature of prevailing calendar: 

For after thy death thy children will disturb (them), so that they will not make 

the year three hundred and sixty-four days only, and for this reason they will go 

wrong as to the new moons and seasons and sabbaths and festivals. 
How calendaric differences affect the observance of the Sabbath may be 
readily seen from CD xi.17-18. 

Let no man offer on the altar on the Sabbath except the burnt-offering of the 

Sabbath; for thus it is written: ‘Apart from your Sabbath-offerings.’ ”’ 

First, Baumgarten did not establish the fact that the CD and the 
Book of Jubilees are of the same authorship; secondly — of greater 
importance — the author of the Book of Jubilees said that by changing 
the calendar year from three hundred and sixty-four days to three 
hundred and fifty-four days the year will be shortened by ten days and 
hence the festivals and the Sabbaths will not fall in their proper time. 
It is clear that the author of the Book of Jubilees meant that by changing 
the calendar from a solar to a lunar the festivals and the Sabbaths 
would fall on the wrong days. He referred to time but not to the nature 
of the sacrifices to be brought on the Sabbath days and on the days of 
the festivals. The passage of CD quoted by Baumgarten has no relation 
whatsoever to the calendar employed by the author of the Book of 
Jubilees.* 


' Cf. Zeitlin, The Zadokite Fragments, pp. 16-17. 
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It is stated in the Pentateuch that seven weeks after the day when 
the Omer was sacrificed, a festival was to be celebrated and that it was 
called Shabuot, the Festival of Weeks. We also learn that the Festival 
of Weeks was connected with the sacrifice of the Omer. No mention 
of the Omer is made in the Book of Jubilees. There is no connection 
referred to between the festival to be celebrated on the middle of the 
third month and the Omer. I suggested that the festival which according 
to the Book of Jubilees was to be celebrated in the middle of the third 
month was not called the Festival of Weeks but the Festival of Oaths 
in commemoration of the oaths which God gave to Noah and Abraham. 

Baumgarten, in Note 3, said: 

It now appears that the sectarian calendar began with Wednesday, the day 
of the forming of the luminaries, rather than Sunday as had been generally assumed. 
Moreover, the idea that the author of Jubilees rejected the counting of the Omer 
and that the festival of myiav was for him the ‘Festival of Oaths” (S. Zeitlin, 
most recently, ‘‘The Book of Jubilees and the Pentateuch,”” JOR. XLVIII [1957], 
219-20) is no longer tenable. 


The Qumran Table of Mzimarot has no connection whatsoever with the 
Book of Jubilees. Moreover it is of the Middle Ages.? I have pointed 
out the Book of Jubilees was written in opposition to the Pentateuch. 
According to the latter the Festival of Shabuot is to be celebrated after 


the offering of the Omer and it should be celebrated after the Israelites - 
enter the Promised Land; whereas, according to the former, Shabuot 
was chronologically the first festival and had already been observed by 
Noah and Abraham. The offering of the Omer was ignored by the 
author of the Book of Jubilees. 


2Cf, JOR, January, 1959, p. 234. 
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REPLY 


I am grateful to Professor Zeitlin for his instructive response to my paper. The 
following remarks deal with his specific objections to the evidence which, I still believe, 
demonstrates conclusively that the day in Jubilees begins with the evening: 

1. Zeitlin dismisses Charles’s rendering in Jub 32 16, ‘‘on the following night,” as 
“‘meaningless,”’ although he offers no alternative. The Ethiopic ba-lélit kale’t no doubt 
preserves the ambiguity of Hebrew 277 15°53 (cf. Kahana), which in the context can 
only refer to the night following the last day of Sukkoth, as correctly indicated by 
Charles. Zeitlin asks why the author in vs. 27 says that “he celebrated there yet another 
day when the holiday had been in progress since the previous night.”” The answer is 
clearly provided in our text. Jacob thought originally to end the festival with the 
seventh day of Sukkoth (32 16). On the following night, however, it was revealed to 
him in a vision that he must celebrate yet another day (32 27-28). Thus the author 
offers his explanation for the festival nosy (Eth. tawsak ‘additamentum’). 

2. Zeitlin refers to the Latin version in 32 30 as proof that night follows day. Surely 
the order of phrases here has no bearing on the calendaric order of night and day. 
In fact, Charles’s translation, ‘‘in the night on the twenty-third of this month” pre- 
serves the exact order of the Ethiopic version. The author's apparent intent is that 
Deborah died on the night following the 22nd day, thereby avoiding the disturbance 
of any portion of the preceding holiday. 

3. Zeitlin’s interpretation of Jub 491 is ingenious but hardly convincing. First, 
the designation of the preceding day as a7y is strange in a calendar which allegedly 
begins the day with the morning, since this usage itself derives from the practice of 
reckoning the evening with the following day, as indicated in my original paper. Thus, 
the 14th of Nisan is called in the Mishnah nop any (not wy mwon any). Secondly, why 
does the author in the same sentence refer to the sacrifice ‘‘on the fourteenth of the 
first month’’ and the meal ‘‘on the eve of the fifteenth” if both belong to the same day? 
On the contrary, the phrase ‘‘by night on the evening of the fifteenth’ comes to stress 
that the Passover meal cannot take place before the actual inauguration of the holiday. 
This requirement is repeated in Jub 49 10-12. 

4. Zeitlin rejects the third passage (Jub 2110) as simply following ‘‘the Penta- 
teuchal law that the peace offering is to be eaten for two days and one night.’’ No 
such law is found explicitly in the Pentateuch. In fact, Zeitlin’s terminology ‘‘for two 
days and one night” is borrowed from the Mishnah Zebahim V.7, which specifies that 
peace offerings may be eaten mx 75°) on” *w (the night referred to is the one between 
the first day and the second). The Pentateuchal law (Lev 7 17-18, 19 6-7) prohibits 
the eating of the peace offering on the third day, but does not specify, as the author 
of Jubilees does, that the third day begins with sundown. 

5. There was no implication whatsoever in my paper that ‘‘CD and the Book of 
Jubilees are of the same authorship.” The reference to CD merely served to illustrate 
how calendaric differences may affect the observance of the Sabbath. 


JoseEPpH M. BAUMGARTEN 
BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 





CRITICAL NOTES 


A NOTE ON 4Q FLORILEGIUM 


In the September, 1956 issue of the Journal (Vol. LXXV, Part III), Allegro pub- 
lished an extract from the MS noted in the title. It is clearly a midrash on II Sam 7 11 f., 
but apparently the translator did not entirely understand the structure and thus missed 
the point as his note 26 on page 177 indicates. 

The interpretation of the verses begins in the middle of line 2 with the word ANT 
which refers back to the object of the verb in vs. 11, 729, and the pronoun, 81, in 
vs. 12. The midrashist says that the figure here referred to is (1817 =he is) ‘‘the Shoot 
of David (7°17 ND¥) who will arise with the Interpreter of the Torah, who.... [in 
the IJast days.’ In justification of this explanation the commentator quotes Amos 9 11 
in a variant reading n>pin 7 n>10 nN *MD’pm, containing (as contrasted to the 
MT) the verb in the form °MD°pm which is parallel to the form in II Sam 7 12. The 
assumption is that the two verses refer to the same person and the second verse makes 
clear his identity. However, the proof-text itself taken literally does not support the 
suggested interpretation MD¥, shoot or branch, hence we must assume that another 
meaning was supplied.2, The midrashist indeed offers such an interpretation of the 
proof-text beginning with the word NF in line 3; the following three words being an 
explanation, not a tautology. His procedure is quite simple, for he reads instead of 
1910 (MT 1190) tabernacle, another word with the same consonants but a different 
pointing, 1910 which means branch.s Thus he understands the verse from Amos to 
mean: ‘‘And I will raise up the fallen branch (or shoot) of David.’’4 This justifies his 
interpretation of the object of the same verb in II Sam 7 12 739 as referring to MD¥ 
TIT 4, e, VITNZIO, Having made his point, the midrashist continues his interpretation 


* Pp. 176-77. 

2 See, however, the Damascus Document, p. 7, where this verse is used to support 
an interpretation of Amos 5 26 0225p m>0 as mn "15D. It is not at all clear how this 
proof-text is to be interpreted in order to yield this particular meaning. At the moment 
all one can do is assume a traditional interpretation well-enough known to be used 
without further explanation. In our case, however, it seems possible to explain the 
proof-text. 

3 Jastrow, M., A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature, p. 963b, s. v. 1910, See also BDB, p. 962b, s. v. [V0]. 
This alternative reading would, of course, be quite clear in oral presentation. Visually 
the contrast would be clearer if the biblical quotation followed the MT and wrote N30 
while the interpretive reading was written with a waw, N10, See, however, the parallel 
given below where no indication of the interpretive reading is given except by context. 
There is as well the possibility of a second interpretive reading: 1710 a fem. passive ptc. 
from the root 710, with the meaning of anointed, 1. e. mwn; see Jastrow, s. v. 

4 The usage may be awkward, as the Editor has suggested in a communication, but 
it is not impossible; and awkward usages are by no means foreign to midrashic literature. 
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of II Sam 7 11 f. with the words Ny’ “MIN, the subject of the verb being the masc. 
noun MD¥,s 

This midrashic method is not at all unusual and occurs in several diffetent forms. 
For example, in the Mekilta to Exod 15 17 the words jnawd 1130, the place for Thee to 
dwell in, are read by the commentator as qnawd 1122, ‘‘corresponding to Thy dwelling 
place.’’ Here the interpretative phrase follows immediately after the biblical quotation 
and its reading is determined only by the subsequent context.6 In a comment on 
Exod 15 11 in the Mekilta, I Sam 2 2 is quoted: wade ny TS, Neither is there any 
Rock like our God. Immediately following this, the text is apparently repeated but with 
a slight difference: abe x 18, ‘‘Neither is there any artist like our God.’’? 

Another form of this method explicitly indicates another pointing of the text or as 
in the second example above, a change in the consonants themselves.* The most familiar 
instance is the concluding passage of the tractate Berakhot of the Babylonian Talmud. 
“R. Eleazer said in the name of R. Hanina: the disciples of the wise increase peace in the 
world, as it says, And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace 
of thy children (Isa 5413). Read not 7)3 (thy children) bu: 733 [thy builders, 7. e. 
thy teachers, the disciples of the wise.] 

Reading the MS before us in this fashion provides it with the sense that the original 


translator failed to recognize: 


[And] the Lord [teljls you that he will build a house for you, and I will set up your seed 
after you, and I will establish his royal throne [for eve]r. I (will be] to him as a father, 
and he will be to me as a son. He is the Shoot of David, who will stand with the 
Interpreter of the Torah, who {in the lJast days, as it is written: And I 
will raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, that is, the branch of David that is 
fallen. Afterwards he will stand up to save Israel. 

Lou H. SILBERMAN 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


5 The term 117 nox in rabbinic usage is messianic, as for example in the Eighteen 
Benedictions of the Prayerbook, the fourteenth begins with the words 773y 7 nox mK 
mpsn man and concludes vyw* }7p n’oxy. It would seem that it can so be interpreted 
here, as the original translator apparently intended. 

6 Ed. Lauterbach (Philadelphia, 1933), II, 78, text and note 2. 

7 Ibid., 11, 65. That this method was used by Qumran authors is evident from the 
passage in the Damascus Document referred to in n. 2. LI. 11-12 of p. 7 quote Isa 7 17. 
L. 13 interprets the quotation. In place of the biblical word ‘10, the author reads 1w 
and understands the phrase 0°95 110, ‘‘Ephraim departed” to mean 0°"5x 1, “Ephraim 
became ruler.’’ See Rabin, ad loc. 

8 See Bacher, W., Terminologie der Bibel- und Traditionsexegese (Leipzig, 1905), 
Erster Teil, pp. 175-76, where reference to a number of examples is made. Among 
others is the comment in the Mekilta to Exod 12 17 mon nx on Dw, And ye shall ob- 
serve the (feast of) unleavened bread (ha-mazzot). ‘‘Do not read it so, but: ‘Ye shall 
observe the commandments (nnxon, ha-mitzvot)’”’ (ed. Lauterbach, I, 74). Notice 
that here the distinction is made by writing the interpretive reading with two waws. 
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NEW LIGHT ON EXODUS 216 AND 227 FROM THE LAWS 
OF ESHNUNNA 


The problematic part of especially Exod 216 is onbavdsx vite wim and wn 
nnrom>e wx ndbanbsx. The problems are the meaning of ox and the second phrase 
starting with wm. Various solutions were proposed, but none are really satisfactory. 
The following may suffice to make the position clear: The second phrase, which also 
starts with wm is taken by Morgenstern as a later gloss which explains the matter to 
an age which no longer understood the full implication of the term and of the associated 
ceremony.' E. Meyer held the opinion that onbxavbsx ....w 2m is a doublet of wm 
...nbanbx, because the latter implies a household ceremony with household gods, 
which could not have been tolerated in later times, so the explanation ...1w1m 
ormbunvbe is added.? G. Beer solves the problem by taking the orvmdx as orD7n (household 
gods) and thus making the explanation of ovnbxavbx . . . wm as a doublet unnecessary.3 

New evidence can now be produced from the Laws of Eshnunna (hereafter LE) 
which were discovered by Baqir and Mustafa at Tell Harmal‘ and admirably published 
by Prof. A. Goetze.’ In a law, parallel to Exod 22 7, new light is thrown on both Exod 
216 and 22 7.6 The expressions of Exod 21 6 and 22 7 (in the latter it runs as follows: 
ormban-be nvan-bya a1pn) are practically identical in meaning. In both cases the person 
must be brought to God. In the former case it is a slave who wants to serve his master for 
life and in the latter case it is a man who wants to prove his innocence. In the Laws of 
Eshnunna (LE) § 36-37 we read the following: be-el bitim i-na bab bit» 4tiSpak ni-is i-lim 
i-za-kar-Sum; Goetze translates: ‘The owner of the house shall swear for him an oath 
in the gate of the temple of Tishpak.’’’? There is a striking similarity between Exod 22 7 
and LE in regard to the declaration of innocence of the depositee. In Exod 22 7 he must 
resort to God and in LE he must take an oath which means the same thing. This com- 
parison throws new light on the expression in Exod 21 6 which is regarded as difficult. 
The door of the sanctuary was probably the place where the oath was taken and where, 


by piercing the ear of a slave,® the latter takes an oath to remain a slave for the rest of 
his life.» 


1 J. Morgenstern, HUCA, VII, 39. 

2E. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (1906), p. 475, note 2. For 
further criticism of Meyer’s view, see Morgenstern, op. cit., pp. 40-41, note 25. The 
question can be asked: ‘‘Why is the expression omitted in Deut 15 19?” 

3 Cf. Beer, Exodus (1939), p. 108. 

4 Cf. for a preliminary report T. Baqir, Sumer, IV, 52 ff. 

5s A. Goetze, The Laws of Eshnunna, “A. A. S. O. R.,”’ 1956. 

6 Cf. § 36-37 and Goetze, op. cit., pp. 96-105. 

7 Ibid., p. 97. 

§ The Hebrew ys103 irene... ys. The only other place where this expression 
occurs in the OT is Deut 15 17 where the laws of 21 2-6 are taken up. There is also a 
possible occurence in Ugaritic. It is interesting to note that Ginsberg reads k‘sr udnh 
(Anat IV, 45-46. Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual [1955], p. 188) as krs‘ udnh and considers 
‘sr as a transfered doublet of rs‘. He translates it, ‘“‘his ear pierced through.’’ If this 
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This clearcut parallel may help to solve the problem of onbxm. A very old transla- 
tion, already found in the Targum of Onkelos renders this word ‘“‘judges.’’? C. H. 
Gordon links it with the Hebrew o»1n" ‘household gods.’ Sidney Smith draws C. J. 
Gadd’s attention to the similarity between i/éni of the Nuzi tablets and the o»p1n of 
Gen 31. In following this Gordon tries to prove that in both Exod 21 6 and 22 7 onbxn 
is the same as i/éni of the Nuzi tablets and thus household gods.'3 The equation of 
tlani with the o-p3n of Gen 31 is certain, but it is not at all certain with the case of 
onbxn in Exodus. Without benefit of the Nuzi evidence Schwally thought in the same 
direction at the beginning of this century. In spite of the remarkable parallel between 
ana ildni qardbu (Nuzi tablet, N I 89:10-12) and Exod 22 7 for the taking of an oath, 
the new evidence from LE suggests that onbxn must be the god of a given sanctuary.™ 
In the case of LE the god is Tishpak and it is further definitely pointed out by the 
expression ni-1§ 1-lim (“‘by the life of the god’’-oath)'s that this is not a household god. 
In the case of Exodus it points to oxnbxn — Yahweh, God of Israel. 

If we take this as a solution, it is impossible to follow for instance the view of Beer 
in his well-known commentary on Exodus."® The explanation of Kittel'? and Heinisch'® 
that the ceremony was performed at the door or the doorjamb’? of the sanctuary is 


supported by the expression in LE. 
F. CHARLES FENSHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF STELLENBOSCH 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 





suggestion is correct, it refers here to the fact that Baal is made a slave or prisoner of 
Yamm. Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, ANET?, p. 137 and also note 12. 

9 There is now new evidence at our disposal from Ugarit on the meaning of odiy. 
We have in 67:11:12 and 19 the expression d‘/mk parallel to ‘bd, and further in Keret 55, 
127, 140, 285, etc. where ‘bd ‘mis used. The translation of C. Virolleaud “‘esclave a vie”’ 
is correct; cf. La légende de Keret (1936), p. 64. It means ‘‘a slave for his whole life 
without the possibility of redemption.”’ Cf. also E. Jenni, ZAW, LXIV (1952), 203-4. 

10 Cf, A. Berliner, Targum Onkelos (1884), p. 84 (daydyny'd ‘judges’). Quite a few 
modern translations have the same idea, e. g. A. V. (judges), the French translation of 
Ostervald (les juges), and the Afrikaans translation moves in the same direction with 
“die owerhede.”’ 

1 For the meaning and background of the ovp1n cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity (1946), p. 238. 

1 C, J. Gadd, Revue d’Ass. XXIII (1926), 127. 

3 C. H. Gordon, JBL, LIV (1935), 139-44 and RB, XLIV (1935). 

4 Cf. also H. Cazelles, Etudes sur le code de l'alliance (1946), pp. 46-47. 

ts Cf. for this expression in Akkadian, W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 77, p. 22, note 13. 

© Cf. Beer, op. cit., p. 108. This is also valid for the opinion of Meyer and other 
modern scholars. 

17 R, Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ (1925), p. 52, note 2. 

8 Cf, Cazelles, op. cit., p. 47 and also P. Heinisch, Theology of the Old Téstament 
(trans. W. Heidt; 1950), p. 93. 

19 This still gives difficulty, but see Ezek 41 21, 43 8, 45 19, 46 2 where 1p is used for 
the doorjamb of the temple, and Lev 19 21 where the Israelite must bring his offering to 
the door (nn) of the tent of meeting. 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR METZGER 


The December, 1958 issue of JBL contained a note by Professor Bruce M. Metzger 
regarding an error in the textual apparatus of Gospel Parallels appearing in the apparatus 
for the text of Matt 116. The error is astonishing, and I am grateful to Metzger for 
having discovered it. It has also been pointed out to me from another source, and 
I believe I know how it is to be accounted for. The details of this, however, are irrelevant 
to the point at issue; but the discovery of the mistake, as well as of another which I 
have found, leads me to make an appeal to readers of this Journal. If you have noted 
any errors in the 2nd ed. (1957) of Gospel Parallels, would you kindly notify me of them? 
We are, of course, very anxious to eliminate all mistakes. 

My chief concern in this note, however, is with Metzger’s suggestion that the error 
in the apparatus of Gospel Parallels points to a need to abandon the practice (not uni- 
versal, to be sure) of representing versional readings in Greek. Aside from the question 
of the merits of the suggestion, it is not related in any way to the error cited. The second 


part of the note does not follow from the first; but the implication of the note as a whole 


is that the error cited strengthens the proposal. 

Metzger offers three reasons for giving up the attempt to represent versional read- 
ings in Greek, and for adopting the practice of citing them in Latin or in a modern 
language. These reasons seem to me to be, basically, two: 1) to cite a versional reading 
in Greek is to ‘invent a Greek reading which never existed in Greek”’; and 2) it involves 
selecting particular Greek words, putting them in particular tenses, modes, cases, etc., 
and arranging them in a particular order. It is pointed out that these choices are all 
hypothetical — indeed, that they are ‘‘based not on knowledge but on chance’’; and as 
they are fraught with ‘‘hazards”’ it seems best to avoid the hazards by translating the 
versions not into Greek, but into Latin or some modern language. 

In the first place, it is evident that a versional reading cited in Latin or in a modern 
language is no less an “‘invented’’ reading than it is if cited in Greek. It is true that if a 
versional reading is cited in a language other than Greek, the impression is not conveyed 
that the original reading of the version was a Greek one. But how many users of Nestle’s 
Greek text, for example, are deceived into believing that the Greek readings cited for 
Syriac MSS represent readings originally written in Greek? I cannot believe that such 
an illusion could be widespread. Obviously a translation from a Syriac MS, for example, 
is not to be understood as the original reading no matter what language is used in the 
translation — dispensing, for the moment, with the somewhat misleading term ‘‘in- 
vented.” In the second place, one cannot understand why a translation into Latin or 
a modern language, instead of into Greek, would significantly diminish the problem of 
the selection of words, tenses, modes, cases, etc., and their arrangement. It would seem 
to be the case, on the contrary, that the problems might be increased. Is it so much 
easier to translate Syriac into Latin, French, German, or English, than to translate it 
into Greek? Are the ‘‘risks” and “hazards” any less? Or, would they merely appear to 
be so because of a postponement of the question of the relation to the Greek text of 
the translation made from Syriac? 
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It is, however, the tying-up of this proposal with the error in Gospel Parallels which 
is especially misleading. The implication is that it is less likely that the error would 
have occurred if the Sinaitic Syriac reading of Matt 1 16 had not been given in Huck- 
Lietzmann’s Synopsis in Greek. Metzger mentions the attempt ‘‘to reconstruct the 
Greek text of Matt 1 16 that inferentially lies behind the Sinaitic Syriac MS,”’ as though 
this reconstruction were in some way related to the misrepresentation in the apparatus 
of Gospel Paraliels. I should like, however, to submit the following considerations: 

1) The error in the apparatus for Matt 1 16 is mot an error in the representation of 
the Sinaitic Syriac reading, but of the reading of the Greek text found in the Codex 
Koridethi and the Ferrar group. It has, then, nothing at all to do with versional readings 
and the language in which they are cited. Gospel Parallels accurately represents the 
meaning of the Sinaitic Syriac, but misrepresents the Greek reading of Koridethi, etc. 

2) Even if it had been the Sinaitic Syriac reading which was misrepresented in the 
apparatus of Gospel Parallels, the error would still not be related to Metzger’s proposal 
that versional readings not be given in Greek (except under the assumption that one 
couldn't read Greek). The error in Gospel Parallels would not have been an error in the 
translation from the Syriac into Greek, but an error in the translation into English of 
the Greek translation of the Syriac. 

One final comment. If versional readings cannot be cited in their original lan- 
guages — and to do so would no doubt be highly impracticable — there is, I think, a 
rather strong argument for citing them in Greek. It is, after all, the Greek text to which 
all other texts must be compared. And if, for example, an editor cites a Syriac text in 
Latin, the user of the edited text must rethink the Latin in Greek in order to compare 
readings. It is the refation of a Syriac text to the Greek text that is important; and if the 
editor does not attempt this relating, the one who uses the edited text must do so. A 
step, therefore, is added if a Latin translation of the Syriac must be compared to the 
Greek; and so, one would think, the ‘“‘hazards” involved in comparing readings would be 


increased. 
Burton H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jesus Christ and Mythology, by Rudolf Bultmann. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. Pp. 96. $1.95. 


This little book is as lucid a statement of Bultmann’s Problematik as has yet appeared 
in English. Originally the Shaffer and Cole Lectures given at Yale and Vanderbilt 
respectively, they explore the vital questions which have been raised about his 
demythologization of the NT. Readers familiar with Bultmann’s German writings, 
particularly the reply to his critics in the second volume of Kerygma und Mythos (some 
of which, incidentally, seems to have been repeated almost verbatim here) will find 
nothing especially new. But it is helpful to have the issues posed for the English-reading 
public in a fashion which cannot fail to facilitate the discussion. 

The chapters reflect Bultmann’s major concerns and affirmations. Chap. i discusses 
the mythological conception of the world presupposed in the preaching of Jesus. Chap. ii 
is entitled ‘‘The Interpretation of Mythological Eschatology.”” Chap. iii deals with the 
problems raised by the modern world view. In chap. iv Bultmann answers the objections 
to his use of Existentialist philosophy and, in the last chapter, deals with the question 
as to whether it is possible to speak of God as acting without some kind of mythology. 

It is to be hoped that this book will put to rest some of the more naive criticisms 
of Bultmann — “but surely one must use some kind of symbols” — and that it will 
stimulate more searching ones, especially about the problem of hermeneutics. For it is 
now clear that this is the central issue. Bultmann argues that all interpretation of the 
Bible — indeed, of any historical document — utilizes some general principles and 
conceptions, implicitly or explicitly. The question is, which are the most adequate 
ones (pp. 48-59)? 

It is difficult to disagree with Bultmann at this level. Indeed, it is even possible 
to go further and argue, as Dilthey and others have done, that certain kinds of doc- 
uments — the Bible being one — must be approached with the question, ‘‘What pos- 
sibility of human existence is shown and offered here?’’ If this is the question, it 


presupposes some implicit understanding of the limits within which all concrete pos- 
sibilities must fall, limits which can be philosophically described. For Bultmann, 
Heidegger has adequately and exhaustively described these limits. His categories can 
be utilized because they are neutral. Heidegger, he argues, doesn’t project an ideal 
form of existence, he describes the possibilities and says, ‘‘You must exist” (p. 55). 


It is impossible to explore fully the ambiguities in Bultmann’s line of argument. 
One can only notice a few difficulties. As a preliminary question, one might ask whether 


Heidegger's categories are, in fact, neutral. Is there no value judgment, no ideal form 
164 
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of existence, implicit in Heidegger’s view that authentic existence is achieved only by 
relating all of one’s possibilities to the one final possibility of death? Surely it is much 
too naive to dismiss the entire problem of normative and descriptive judgments with 
the dogma that these categories are neutral because they are alleged to be descriptive. 

The ramifications of this question can be seen when one carefully scrutinizes 
Bultmann’s attempt to account for the fact that Heidegger has analyzed human existence 
without reference to God (p. 58). One wants to know how allegedly neutral categories 
(without reference to God) can easily be used to convey the meaning of ideas which 
are irreducibly axiological and relational (coram Deo). 

This problem is not an insoluble one and need not foreclose the possibility of a 
productive relationship between theology and philosophy, even Heidegger's. But 
Bultmann has needlessly confused the issue by claiming that the reason Heidegger is 
able to analyze man’s existence without reference to God is because Heidegger has 
made an existential decision at this point (p. 58). What is this but to say that his 
description is not neutral or, at the least, that his categories reflect his decisions? 

Bultmann’s reply is that this decision to eliminate the idea of God is justified 
because one cannot talk about God: ‘‘... the idea of God is not at our disposal when 
we construct a theory of man’s existence’’ (p. 58). Indeed, we learn that one cannot 
make any general statements about God at all (pp. 66-69). The only legitimate state- 
ments are confessional ones. 

This peculiar interpretation, however, undercuts Bultmann’s own principle that 


every existentiell relationship presupposes more general ontological possibilities. Surely 
this must hold true of theological confessions as well as anthropological ones. To say 
God is my creator is unintelligible simply as a personal confession. Moreover, Bult- 
imann’s own theology is full of such “‘non-general’’ statements as these: ‘‘. . . the so-called 
images which describe God as acting are legitimate only if they mean that God is a 
personal being acting on persons”’ (p. 70). Is that statement another personal confession 


or does it claim to be true? 

For Bultmann to argue that theclogical doctrines are existential confessions is to 
undercut his own defense of the use of Heidegger’s categories. If, on the other hand, he 
insists that they are neutral and true, the problem arises how to account for the fact 
that God is absent. Bultmann’s position is inherently unstable at this point. Thus he 
can write, on the one hand, that ‘Jesus Christ happens here and now as the Word is 
being preached regardless of whether this Word is accepted or rejected” (p. 81); and, 
on the other, that the statement ‘‘the kindness of God is new every morning”’ is not a 
timeless proposition but is true “only if I am renewed every morning”’ (p. 76). 

The implication to be drawn from our criticism is not that theology must turn its 
back on philosophy. The truth of Bultmann’s hermeneutical principle is undeniable. 
The question is what principles are to be used and what is the justification for their 
use? Surely this cannot be simply a confessional enterprise. 


Van A. HARVEY 


PERKINS SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
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Bible et Classicisme, by Jean Laloup. Tournai, Belgium: Casterman, 1958. Pp. 299. 


Even if he stands on the shoulders of a giant, a dwarf'’s viewpoint often remains 
simply that of a dwarf. Likewise, only those books are really disappointing which, 
because they were so rightfully promising, stirred the reader’s most earnest if latent 
expectations. Jean Laloup’s design rested on the promise of a sensitive investigation 
into the divergent dimensions respectively, of the Greek mind and biblical thought. 
But never does this design reveal the richness of a clear fulfilment. 

To begin with, from a discussion of the basic elements that ultimately combine 
to fashion the respective images of Athens and Jerusalem the author reaches for the 
blueprints of a contemporary curriculum for the humanities. The intention is laudable. 
It becomes, however, simply grandiloquent when the central issue is misplaced or 
reduced to a maimed grappling with an indigent acknowledgement of the real problem — 
the problem which both separates and offers a bridge between Athens and Jerusalem. 
Certainly, Laloup is cognizant of the problem, partially. It stems from the fact that, 
unlike the Greek mind, biblical thought conceives of God not as a primal cause but as 
the Creator. Theologically speaking, while Greece succumbed either to the Charybdis 
of dualism or the Scylla of monism, the world view of the Bible strayed in neither direc- 
tion, primordially because it was based on this existential confession of God as creator 
(cf. pp. 23, 29). This initial thesis Laloup abundantly substantiates by comparing the 
key concepts of God, man, the world, redemption, community and commitment, death 
and the afterlife. In this connection, however, Laloup is merely working over common- 
place notions known by all who like to distinguish the Jewish, and more authentic, 
heritage of Christianity from the latter’s Greek, and more speculative, accretions. 

To be sure, it is not the author’s intention to disparage the intellectual landmarks 
of Greek culture. He does not. Nor does he insinuate that a revalidation of Chris- 
tianity’s Hebraic legacy can be effected only by a return to the Jewish ways of life 
and thought. For he recognizes that there is an element of contingency in the contrast 
between Greek humanism and biblical humanism. For example, the Hebrews were a 
nomadic people such as the Greeks were not, and this partly explains why the former 
conceived of reality from an existential rather than essentialist viewpoint. What is 
more important for us, however, is to isolate the meaning of the biblical apprehension 
of reality from its contingent formulations in order fully to regain it for our culture 
and our situation. 

In fact Laloup’s concurrent claim in this book is that our contemporary world is 
by accident much closer to the biblical than to the Greek one. Mildly, and though a 
Roman Catholic, he even rejoices in the fact that the so-called golden age of medieval 
Christendom now belongs to the past (p. 175), for it resembled more the Roman ideal 
of the self-sufficient and walled-in city (at best qualified by the religious dimension of 
pietas, which is marked by emphasis on ancestors in the past) than the Hebrews’ self- 
understanding as a people (and in this light tradition means to look forward to the 
future of Abraham's descendants; pp. 159 ff.). More than ever, man is today aware 
that “here is no abiding city.’’ His present vicissitudes and darkest peregrinations 
have endowed him with a vision of life nearer to the experience of the Jewish people 





in the wilderness. The sense of up- 
rootedness which characterizes mod- 
ern man perhaps enables him to 
rediscover the meaning of that 
pilgrimage from Egypt to the 
Promised Land, which means that 
man is capable of achievements and 
that these are authentic only when 
they are grasped in the full measure 
of their transitoriness (p. 170). 
Even if the world seems absurd to 
contemporary man, he remains none 
the less positively committed to it 
(p. 78) instead of withdrawing from 
it into a sphere of ataraxia as the 
Greek would have done in such a 
condition (p. 37). By this attitude, 
he affirms the goodness of life much 
in the same perspective in which 
biblical thought affirms the good- 
ness of God’s creation. Except that 
for him God is dead. 

The death of God is indeed 
what distinguishes modern man 
from either the Greek or the biblical 
man. But Laloup’s ancillary thesis 
throughout this work is that the 
death of God sums up the impasse 
which has resulted from the ex- 
haustion of the Greek legacy woven 
with the Hebraic heritage into the 
texture of Christianity (pp. 29, 30). 
He qualifies the former as rational- 
ist, essentialist, abstract; and the 
latter as transcendental, existential, 
concrete. He could have added that 
space is the proper dimension of the 
classical mind, while time is that of 
the biblical. 

But where in the opinion of this 
reviewer Laloup’s argument seems 
wanting is in his assumption that 
the integrity of the biblical world 
view has been preserved by the 
tradition of Western Christianity, 
so that all that needs to be done is 
to rediscover it and put it back in 
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circulation. For example, he rightly points out that biblical thought regards the whole 
of creation as sacramental. Yet he does not question for a moment whether the sacra- 
mental outlook of Christianity, in particular Roman Catholicism, covers the entirety 
of the creation with the same life-affirming glance as that of biblical humanism. For the 
Bible, though the whole universe is endowed with a sacramental significance, yet 
everything is holy in the sense that, as Martin Buber has reminded us, that which is 
not holy is not yet holy. 

By contrast, the Tridentine sacramentarianism sharply divides the holy from 
the profane. May the implication be, then, that the profane, or the secular, has no 
instrinsic worth other than that which is imparted to it by the opus operatuim? Fur- 
thermore, may it be that there persists in this a trace of the Greek dilemma between 
dualism and monism which either way implies in the last analysis some degree of 
contempt for the finite realities of this creation which was ‘“‘beautiful in God's sight”’ 
(p. 35)? On the contrary an acknowledged streak of otherwordliness, reminiscent of 
the Greek dilemma, survives the author’s willingness to put an end to the longings for 
the medieval kind of Christianity, sacramentally noted for its world-denying proclivities 
(p. 193). 

Consequently, this book fails in one major respect. In his vindication of a re- 
evaluation of the latent resources of Christianity, Laloup has indeed performed a 
carefully detailed and documented analysis of its antecedents both essential (i. e. 
biblical) and accidental (i. e. whether Greek or Hebraic). It is all the more surprising 
that he should take the symptoms for the real malaise of modern man, for which, after 
all, Christianity is not a little responsible. Therefore, any attempt at evaluating the 
predicament of the contemporary condition of man and, correspondingly, any attempt 
at re-evaluating the responsibilities as well as the relevance of Christianity, which fall 
short of being radical, will, it is feared, miss the mark and certainly not be heard by 
those who have already despaired of a Christian humanism. 

In other words, Laloup has not, it seems, clearly recognized that the biblical ap- 
prehension of the meaning of created reality rests on an emphasis on the charismatic 
nature of the creation’s sacramental capacity; while the opus operatum, by institu- 
tionalizing the sacrament, deprives it of its dynamic quality and thereby maims the 
thrust of the biblical view which intrinsically is life-affirming and man-honoring and, 
fosters an authentic humanism. 

GABRIEL VAHANIAN 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Understanding the New Testament, by Howard Clark Kee and Franklin W. Young. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xviii+492. 


This attractive volume is designed to make available to the intelligent but unin- 
structed reader the results of modern NT scholarship and to explain in a single, contin- 
uous narrative how the NT books came to be written and what they have to say. The 
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writers have endeavored to reconstruct for their own generation “the thought world 
of the people who produced the Bible,” deliberately avoiding ‘‘many questions of 
justifiable concern to specialists.’’ It is far harder to write one such book than half-a- 
dozen learned treatises, and the authors are to be congratulated on a scholarly, in- 
formative, and readable book, excellently illustrated with pictures and maps. 

The leitmotif of the book is community. Part I— ‘‘The Community Emerges’’— 
deals with the quest for community in the Greco-Roman world and among the Jews, 
with the appearance of the earliest Christian community, and with the traditions 
concerning the ministry and teaching of Jesus which brought that community into ex- 
istence. Part II — ‘'The Community Expands”’ — is the story of Paul, with the epistles 
fitted at appropriate points into the framework of Acts, four of them (Gal., I Cor., 
Rom., Col.) being expounded in considerable detail. Part III — ‘‘The Community 
Matures’ — covers the rest of the NT under four headings: ‘‘The Community in Con- 
flict’; ‘‘The Community Organizes’; ‘‘The Community in Rapprochement with the 
World”’; and ‘“‘The Hope of the Community.” 

In so comprehensive a work most scholars will find something to question. Can 
we accept Matthew as the representative of Jewish Christianity if he did not understand 
Hebrew verse (p. 321)? Is Heb 10 32-3 really to be regarded as a description of the 
Neronic persecution (p. 319)? And is the epistle as a whole so obviously an essay in 
Platonic philosophy (p. 415)? In the Pastoral Epistles are bishops so clearly distin- 
guished from elders (p. 363)? Is the theology of I Peter still to be explained by ‘‘the 
author's assimilation of Paul’s concepts” (p. 434)? Then there is the early date of 
Galatians and the late date of Ephesians; and, most controversial of all, the use of the 
speeches in Acts as an historic record. But all this does not affect the real value of 
the book. Without shirking critical questions, the authors make it plain that they are 
more interested in the exposition of the NT text against its historic environment, and 
it is here that they are at their best. Under their hands the NT loses the halo of un- 
reality which it has for the ordinary reader and becomes a document of living history. 

Nobody can be equally at home in ali parts of the NT literature. Kee and Young 
are more at home in the Synoptic tradition than with the Fourth Gospel, more at 
home in Pauline theology than with Hebrews and Revelation. The result is that, 
although the ‘whole book is competent and interesting, the first two parts have more 
vigor and depth than the third. The weakest part of the book is the final chapter on 
eschatology. Pérhaps this is because theologically the authors stand rather more in 
the Greek tradition than in the Hebrew: in expounding the NT doctrine of the atone- 
ment they are inclined to emphasize the revelation of God’s eternal love and mercy 
more than the once-for-all, historic fact of redemption. 

This book is a real appetizer for the beginner. It is also a treasure house to which 
the scholar can come with profit to find ‘‘things old and new.” 


G. B. Carrp 


UNITED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Paul Before the Areopagus and Other New Testament Studies, by N. B. Stonehouse. 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957. Pp. iii+197. $3.50. 


The professor of NT in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia has 
assembled in this volume a number of articles formerly published in various periodicals 
between 1938 and 1953. Though dealing with a number of different subjects they all 
display the author’s well-known scholarship and keen reasoning. 

The study which has given the title to this collection attempts to show that Acts 
17 22-31 deserves to be used as a reliable source for the theology of Paul. Contrary toa 
widely held view, the author is anxious to prove that, in his speech on Mars Hill, Paul 
did not tone down the antithesis between Christianity and paganism. He makes the 
interesting suggestion that probably Paul was cited before the Council, because other- 
wise it would be strange that he should have been asked to speak on Mars Hill rather 
than on the Agora. The emphasis of Paul’s argument would fall on the admitted 
spiritual ignorance of the Athenians rather than upon their great religiosity. The 
purpose of his speech would not be to develop the religion of revelation out of natural 
religion, but rather by way of contrast to show the inadequacy of paganism in the 
light of God’s redemptive work. On this basis, Dr. Stonehouse rejects the hypothesis 
that Paul himself got disillusioned with his allegedly apologetic approach to paganism 
and therefore wrote to the Corinthians that in their midst he wanted to know Christ 
only, and him crucified. 

This article is of special interest, because it reveals the strength and the weakness 
of Stonehouse’s method. He proceeds primarily as an apologist. Starting from the 
views held by other exegetes, he points out the inconsistencies or arbitrary assumptions 
found therein and thus concludes that such and such a view is untenable. He then 
offers an alternative and presents the reasons why it might be accepted. In view of 
what he considers the superior plausibility of his argument he finally pleads for its 
claim to give the true solution. While it cannot be denied that his arguments are often 
quite original, he is tempted, nevertheless, to consider as certainty what in the light of 
the available historical evidence can be regarded as probability only. 

By means of the same method, he reaches in another article the conclusion that 
the four living beings and the twenty-four elders in the Apocalypse represent celestial 
spirits, who are instrumental in directing the execution of God’s decrees. But unlike 
the angels ‘‘they are not sent forth to minister but rather they are throne-attendants... 
who give expression to the royal majesty of Jehovah, both by their presence and their 
unceasing praise’’ (p. 106). This result is obtained by showing that the living-beings 
and the elders cannot symbolize Nature and the Church. One wonders, however, 
whether the symbolism inherent in these two groups has been sufficiently taken into 
consideration in the above definition. Furthermore is it axiomatically certain that 
the heavenly beings in Rev 4 and 5 have a single meaning only, when in the rest of 
the Apocalypse multiple meanings of symbols are the rule? 

Two of the articles in this volume take issue with Bultmann and Dibelius. The 
former article is a vigorous attack on Form Criticism, whereas the other article deals 
with the relation of faith and history in Martin Dibelius. I think that particularly in 
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his analysis of Bultmann’s method, Stonehouse is at his best. The critical method of 
biblical studies needs watchdogs, because as its history shows there is always the danger 
of overzealousness. What was proffered as a working hypothesis by one scholar, e. g. 
the Messianic Secret, is treated as an established fact by his followers, though no new 
evidence has come to the light. It hurts to be reminded of one’s inconsistencies and 
wrong generalizations, but I think biblical scholarship owes a great deal of. gratitude 
to critics of this type. In 1938, that is to say at a time when the majority of American 
students of the NT were dazzled by the apparent novelty and originality of Form 
Criticism, Stonehouse laid bare the historical dogmatism underlying that method. By 
doing so he offered a picture of Bultmann’s total theological view at a time when only 
scattered hints were available. This analysis demonstrates in retrospect the consistent 
development Bultmann has taken in the course of years. The article on Dibelius is 
somewhat disappointing, because it is meant as a two-pronged attack against both 
Form Criticism and Barth. But Dibelius never was a systematic theologian, and 
the fact that he said little in criticism of Barth only indicates that he did not feel com- 
petent to make such statements. In turn, Deissmann’s influence upon Dibelius is 
underrated and thus the picture of his theology is not in focus, while the criticisms 
directed against Dibelius can hardly be considered as hitting Barth. 

Of the three remaining articles of this interesting book, one is a refutation of 
Solomon Zeitlin’s contention that the crucifixion of Jesus was contrived by his political 
opponents rather than by religious or orthodox Judaism. While one would agree with 
the author that a wide political gap separated Jesus from Pharisaic Judaism no less 
than from the priestly group, and that it was by the religious leaders of Judaism that 
his death was decreed, the possibility should not be denied that Pilate’s sentence rested 
upon a political version of the charge brought against Jesus. Two short articles discuss 
the role of the Holy Spirit in Baptism, and Luther’s view of the NT canon. 


Orto A. PIPER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Paul's Use of the Old Testament, by E. Earle Ellis. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. 
Pp. xii +204. 21s. 


Paul’s kinship with the OT and his indebtedness to it are beyond question. Ellis 
finds that Paul quotes the OT 93 times; 51 citations agree with the LX X (22 of these 
differ from the Hebrew); four agree with the Hebrew against the LX X; 38 differ from 
both (pp. 11 f.). (Ellis uses all 13 letters that bear Paul’s name; he Jeans on Roller’s 
amanuensis theory to support the genuineness of the Pastorals.) In addition to quota- 
tion, frequent more or less obvious allusions and thought connections appear. To 
understand Paul one must recognize and interpret rightly his relation to the OT. 

One useful service which Ellis renders is his extensive historical survey of the 
study of this problem. He puts the reader in possession of the bibliography and the 
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alternative views on each question. (His main limitation, which many of us share, is 
lack of competence in rabbinics.) His strength is not in pioneer originality but in 
balanced and generally convincing conclusions based on knowledge of previous study. 
Among the authors with whom he agrees most are Dodd, Michel, and Stendahl. 

Paul obviously used the LX X (Ellis inclines to the theory of an archetype behind 
extant recensions —so Lagarde, Rahlfs— rather than to Kahle’s view of various 
Greek Targums as the origin of the earliest Greek texts). There is no evidence that 
Paul’s canon was larger than the present Hebrew canon. In fact, in an argument that 
is open to challenge, Ellis contends that Paul did not use the apocryphal and apoc- 
alyptic literature directly but was related to such works through common (no longer 
extant) sources. For Paul the Scriptures had undoubted authority, even though he 
recognized a human factor in their production; the prominent role of the Spirit did not 
lessen the authority of the OT; it only barred the way to regarding the OT as a legal 
system. There was, however, another authority for Paul and for the early church in 
addition to the OT; this was “‘the tradition of the apostolic Church” (p. 37). Paul asa 
Christian used many Jewish patterns of thought and interpretation, but in his basic 
outlook he differed from, much more than he agreed with, Jewish thought. His faith, 
thought, and exegesis found their center in Christ, and the common interpretative 
approach to the OT was pre-Pauline and based on the use of the OT by Jesus himself. 
In this common approach there is a strong use of typology, with little or no real allegory 
of the Alexandrian type. Paul’s typology respects the historicity of the OT stories 
and, as Ellis sees, it does not attempt to weld all the typological references into a 
consistent, systematic whole. 

Ellis rejects the “Testimony Book” theory of Rendel Harris in favor of Dodd’s 
view that in an oral process of continuous interpretation Paul and the early church, 
following Jesus’ example, explored selected ‘‘text-plots’” or substantial passages of 
the OT and interpreted them of Christ and the church. 

A crucial problem is the frequency with which Paul quotes the OT but does not 
agree with either the Hebrew or the LXX. This is not a memory lapse, Ellis rightly 
observes, but represents Paul’s concern to bring out the meaning and application of 
the OT passage as the Christian faith enables the apostle to see it (Stendahl’s Midrash 
Pesher). In Paul’s use of the OT there is always something more than grammatical- 
historical exegesis; he is concerned ‘‘to determine the meaning of a text’’ as a part of 
‘a proper interpretation of OT history as a whole”’ (p. 148). ‘“‘His knowledge of Christ 
opened to him a New Way in which he found the true meaning of the Scriptures’ 
(p. 149). 

Literary, historical, and exegetical questions which were not in Paul’s mind con- 
front us. But I think Ellis is basically correct in his explanation of Paul’s outlook 
and method. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Introductio generalis in sacram scripturam; Tractatus de inspiratione, canone, historia 
textus, hermeneutica, a Hildebrando Hépfl; editio sexta, noviter recensita quam curavit 
Ludovicus Leloir. Neapoli: M. d’Auria Editor pontificius; Romae: Editiones Comm. 
A. Arnodo, 1958. Pp. xxiv+583. Paper covers, $4.00; cloth covers, $4.80. 


This new and enlarged edition of Hépfl’s Introductio generalis (1st ed. 1922) brings 
up-to-date a volume that for years has been a useful reference tool for Roman Catholic 
and Protestant scholars alike. Without touching upon matters of date, authorship, 
literary relationships, and the like (which fall under the rubric of Introductio specialis 
and are treated in two companion volumes by Hdpfl), this volume embraces four main 
areas of investigation of the Scriptures, namely inspiration, canon, history of the text, 
and hermeneutics. Each of these is examined with characteristic thoroughness; for 
example, inspiration is dealt with as to its existence, nature, extent, and effects, and 
each of these is analyzed in minute detail. Dom Louis Leloir, whose previous work in 
the fields of the Syriac and Armenian versions of the NT is well known, has done a 
careful and painstaking job as editor. Eliminating bibliographical material of an older 
vintage (except that which has proved itself to be of permanent value) in order to make 
room for a host of new references, he has introduced the most thoroughgoing changes, 
as one would expect, in the section dealing with the ancient versions of the Bible. The 
volume as a whole, and perhaps especially the section dealing with the history of exegesis, 
will be particularly rewarding to Protestant students whose reading has not previously 
brought them in close touch with the research of Roman Catholic scholars, past and 


present. Leloir’s conscientious revision of a standard volume will doubtless be found 


useful for many years to come. 
Bruce M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, Vol. I. Edited by Victor A. Tcherikover in collabora- 
tion with Alexander Fuks. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiv+294. $12.00. 


In this series, three volumes are planned: Vol. I, here reviewed, to give prolegomena 
and documents of the Ptolemaic period; Vol. II, to cover the early Roman period, and 
Vol. III, to present documents of the late Roman and Byzantine period. The introduc- 
tions to the volumes, the prolegomena and most of the works, are to be by Professor 
Tcherikover, Professor of Ancient History in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, but 
he has been helped by Dr. Alexander Fuks, Lecturer in the same subject at the same 
university. The corpus aims at three things, in particular: — to establish the correct 
texts of all documents, papyri, and ostraca from Egypt that concern Jews and Judaism; 
to provide commentaries to individual papyri and to groups of papyri and ostraca; to 
give bibliographical lists for all the papyri included in the corpus. In addition the 
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interests of non-specialist readers are attended to in a general introduction (the 
Prolegomena) which surveys Jewish life in Egypt in the Ptolemaic (323-30 B.c.), 
Roman, and Byzantine periods. 

It should be stated at once that the present volume is such that it would be an 
impertinence to praise the excellence of its arrangement and execution. It takes its 
place inevitably as the indispensable and authoritative work for the understanding of 
the Jews in the Hellenistic world in the periods concerned. Up till now we have had to 
rely most heavily on the work of Juster, Les Juifs dans L’Empire Romain, but this 
was published in 1914, and, for the texts, on Reinach, Textes d’auteurs grecs et romains 
relatifs au Judaisme (1895). The present work and its succeeding volumes will now, 
in their spheres, become primary sources. The prolegomena on pp. 1 ff. present a 
masterly survey which at numerous points sheds new light on and provokes modification 
of the treatment of many themes. On such subjects as the military service of Jews or 
Jews in the ‘‘police force’ and similar things there is constant illumination. A table of 
the main contents shows the scope of the work; the subtitles are: Jews of Palestine in 
the Zenon Papyri; Jews of the Fayum in the Zenon Papyri; Jewish Soldiers and Military 
Settlers in the third and second centuries B. c.; Jewish peasants, shepherds, and artisans 
in the Fayum; Jewish Tax-collectors, Government Officials and Peasants in Upper 
Egypt; Various documents of the Ptolemaic period. In short, no student of the Greco- 
Roman world at the beginning of the Christian era can afford to be without this work. 


W. D. Davies 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Manual of Discipline, Translated and Annotated with an Introduction, by P. 
Wernberg-Mgller. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1957. Pp. 180, including bibliography and 
index. Available from Eerdmans, $6.00. 


This work represents the finest study so far made of the Qumran Society Manual 
(1QS;. It is published as Vol. I of Studies on the Texts of the Desert of Judah, edited 
by J. van der Ploeg. Dr. Wernberg-Mller’s introduction utilizes the archeological and 
paleographical evidence for establishing the antiquity of the Manual, without claiming 
support of the latter for a pre-Christian date for the Manual, though he believes it to 
have been composed during the first half of the 2nd century B.c. The paleographic 
studies of Albright, Birnbaum, and Cross have established Hebrew paleography upon 
such a firm basis, there is no room for doubting that 1QS is pre-Christian. To be sure, 
many of the paleographic charts as drawn do not take into account all the varieties of 
letter formation found in a given MS. I also believe that dates should be sufficiently 
elastic to allow for the contemporaneity of an elderly and a youthful scribe with different 
practices of calligraphy. Nevertheless, with all these factors duly weighed, there can 
be little doubt but that the MS 1QS is pre-Christian. 

The translator properly relates the scroll sect to the Essenes; but to accept the 
opinion of C. D. Ginsburg that rabbinic evidence links the Essenes with the Rechabites 
is hazardous, until the etymology of the word Essene is established beyond cavil. The 
drinking of sweet wine by the Qumran Community does not accord with any conscious 
identification on their part with the Rechabites. 

Of the numerous translations which have appeared since 1951, this is the first with 
full documentation and commentary rivaling (even surpassing) my own translation 
(BASOR, SS 10-12 [1951]) in its fulness of treatment — although great effort was exerted 
on my part to cultivate all possible brevity. Wernberg-Mgller has made good use of all 
the versions of the intervening years in order to attain new heights in the interpretation 
of this document. 

There are numerous examples of improved choice of English words. ‘‘Both”’ is a 
better translation of kdl than “‘all,’”’ when exegesis warrants it. Certainly ‘‘a holy 
intention with a steadfast purpose” (iv. 5) is a better turning of the phrase than my 
“a holy purpose with steadfast intent.’’ Often, by being less literal, the sense is brought 
out with greater clarity. Contrast my ‘They shall examine his spirit in the Community 
between a man and his fellow with respect to his understanding and his deeds in Torah” 
with his ‘They shall examine their spiritual qualities in the community, in their mutual 
relationship, according to everybody's insight and actions” (iv.20f.). A first translation 
is necessarily more cautious and literal, as with great reserve it seéks to lay a sure 
foundation upon which others may build. 

The new translator has frequently achieved better meanings for the Hebrew words 
and phrases. Thus miSpatim at iii.17 becomes ‘‘qualities.’”” The sense of vii.14f. is 
clarified through the theory that this section concerns good table manners, prohibiting 
reclining (/*5@ah) at meals. The etymological notes, often good, are not always above 
challenge. The meaning of NK’YM (x.21) is conjectured on the basis of the Syriac 
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as ‘the obstinate,” supposedly a better parallel to “those who turn aside from the Way” 
than my “the chastized”’; but parallelism may be complementary rather than syno- 
nymous. A clue might also be drawn from Job 30 8, “They have been whipped (n.kk*’t) 
out of the land,”’ to suggest the meaning ‘‘expelled,” with closer approximation to 
synonymous parallelism; for ‘‘to turn aside from the Way” means to reject the Essene 
way of life and therefore to qualify for exclusion from the Community which consists 
of those ‘‘who chose the Way.” 

At iv.20, he cites me on behalf of taking MTK MW as mitték plus an elongated form 
of the suffix, whereas my suggestion was rather an elongated form of the preposition in 
which mé is paragogic and not at all pronominal! Though both usages are to be illustrated 
with other prepositions, his choice is contextually impossible and leads him to a forced 
construction of the following words. Actually I prefer reading MTKMY (after Yigael 
Yadin), which leaves the text essentially the same in meaning, ‘‘from the midst of his 
flesh.”” One cannot agree with the explanation (on p. 97, n. 55) of ML’ of 1QIsa* 40 2 
(xxxiii.1) as a contracted equivalent of the feminine form md/‘dh. It is rather the more 
accurate masculine form of the verb in agreement with the noun sdvd’, which elsewhere 
, is always masc., unless it be in Dan 8 12, which is otherwise corrupt. 

One of the finest aspects of the work is the use of parallel literature to illumine the 
understanding of the Manual. There are excellent observations regarding the mutual 
relationships of 1QS and CD and other non-biblical literature. He reinforces the 
meaning ‘‘the glory of Adam” (not ‘‘of man’’) at iv.23 by citing the Hebrew text of Ecclus 
49 16. Profound insights are derived from tracing out the OT parallels and allusions. 
At iii.5 he follows my suggestion that the language ‘‘Unclean, unclean’’ alludes to the 
leper who was excluded from society. Thus he improves the understanding of the sub- 
sequent lines, rendering b¢ (e. g.) as “within” (not ‘‘by’’): ‘‘He cannot be instructed 
within the Community of His council.” The word ‘éséh, however, is just as likely to 
be understood here as ‘‘counsel,’’ as also in the subsequent line where he renders it 
“council.’’ Sometimes the implications drawn from a biblical parallel are capable of 
various interpretations, so that one will not always agree with Wernberg-Mgller. 
Sometimes the similarities are simply linguistic and represent no conscious borrowing. 
Again, where there is conscious dependence, it is not always certain whether the OT 
should determine the meaning of the Manual, or vice versa. Still, some tentative 
conclusions must be drawn, and Wernberg-Moller’s views on this subject, in addition 
to discovering some of the parallels, represent an important contribution. 

WILLIAM H. BROWNLEE 
Duke University Divinity SCHOOL 


The Text of the Old Testament, an Introduction to Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia Hebraica, by 
Ernst Wirthwein. Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. 
Pp. xi+173 (including 41 plates and their description). 17s 6d. 


In this day of ready archeological discoveries, when the lower textual criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible no longer flourishes as it did in the days of the Wellhausens, S. R. 
Drivers, and Max L. Margolis’s, it would have been most gratifying to the reviewer to 
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welcome a book that deals with this basic phase of biblical research. Unfortunately, the 
present treatment of The Text of the Old Testament is not calculated to serve as an 
adequate guide for the student of Hebrew Scripture. Intended ‘‘to meet a practical 
need,” namely, to teach the student the ‘‘intelligent and at the same time critical use” 
of the apparatus criticus in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica® (1937), the book at best, merely 
tells the inexperienced student how to understand and accept the emendations and 
comments in the apparatus, not — and this would have been valuable — how to get 
behind it. For this apparatus, as scholars have come to recognize, swarms in nearly 
every line with errors of commission and omission, as regards both the primary and 
the secondary versions. Already S. R. Driver (Notes on... Samuel? [1913], p. xxxv, 
n. 6) issued the warning that ‘‘in the acceptance of both variants and emendations, 
considerable discrimination must be exercised’ — incidentally, Driver’s ‘‘Introduction” 
of close to 100 pages is even now well worth careful study by student and scholar alike. 
(For references to the criticisms of the apparatus in BH* on the part of C.C.Torrey, 
J. Ziegler, P. Katz, and the reviewer, see the detailed review of this book in Journal of 
Semitic Studies.) 

The four chapters of the book deal respectively with: ‘‘Transmission of the Text 
in the Original Language” (pp. 3-32), ‘Translations from the Original Language’”’ (33- 
61), ‘‘The Remaining Translations’ (62-69), and ‘‘Textual Criticism’’ (70-82). The 
remaining half of the book (83-166) is devoted to the reproduction of 41 plates and their 
description — a most dubious aid to the student who would learn the discipline of 
textual criticism. An uneven and unrepresentative ‘Selected List of Books” (pp. 170- 
73) brings the book to a close. 

What the novitiate in textual criticism needs is concrete cases in point where actual 
corruptions and alleged corruptions of the MT are analyzed in the light of the grammar 
and usage of Biblical Hebrew (with constant reference to such collections of Biblical 
Hebrew MSS as those of Kennicott and de Rossi), where the LX X, other Greek ver- 
sions (e. g., Theodotion, Aquila, Symmachus), and such other primary versions as the 
Targums, Peshitta, and Vulgate are examined in their own right and in relation to the 
specific Hebrew words involved, where the secondary versions (e. g., Old Latin, Ethiopic, 
Arabic) are used as a check on their immediate ancestors, where the manner of corrup- 
tion, if so it be, is determined (by paleography, orthography, eisegesis, and the like); etc. 
In being taken directly to the source at every step, the inexperienced student would be 
receiving a practical introduction to the problem. This is what the reviewer attempted 
in such discussions as ‘The Septuagint — its Use in Textual Criticism’ (Bib. Arch., 
IX [1946], 21-34; see the chart on p. 30, and cf. n. 14 on p. 31) and ‘‘The Use of the 
LXX and its Daughter-Versions in the Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible’ (in 
“Current Progress and Problems in Septuagint Research,’’ The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby [1947], pp. 149 ff.); these and other refer- 
ences (e. g., the critique of Kahle in Orlinsky, ‘On the Present State of Proto-LXX 
Studies,”” JAOS, LXI [1941], 81 ff.) will not be found in the book under review. 

A pity that the author did not try to combine the excellencies of Driver's ‘‘Introduc- 
tion” (see above) with the model kind of analysis that Margolis made of the text of Job 
33 in ‘‘The Scope and Methodology of Biblical Philology” (JQR, N. S., I [1910-11], 
5-41) — neither item, incidentally, mentioned by the author. Indeed, a very good 
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introduction t the textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible has been available since 1951, 
Bleddyn J. Roberts’ The Old Testament Text and Versions, to which the book under 
review is quite inferior, 
Harry M. ORLINSKY 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Jeremiah, by: J. Philip Hyatt. New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


In ten brief but significant chapters Professor Hyatt presents a vivid picture of the 


life and times of Jeremiah. The purpose of writing this study is ‘‘to help one read the 
book of Jeremiah intelligently and profitably.” In this Hyatt has succeeded admirably. 
After a succinct treatment of the question ‘‘What Was A Prophet?” in which he points 
out, and rightly so, that the prophets were not ‘‘puppets in the hand of an arbitrary 
Deity,”’ but ‘real men speaking to real people about real problems,” (italics are his) he 
reviews with characteristic brevity the historical background of the times in which the 
prophet lived. Next he considers the early life and message of Jeremiah, and the various 
problems connected with the origin and the composition of the book of Jeremiah. Here, 
however, he merely offers his solutions and refers the reader to his introductory and 
exegetical study of Jeremiah in the Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. V, where the arguments for 
his particular views are presented in detail. Thus, Hyatt believes that Jeremiah did 
not begin his prophetic ministry in 626 B. C., as it is customarily held, but in 609 B. c. 
Jeremiah’s vision of his call took place either late in the reign of Josiah or early in the 
reign of Jehoiakim. His first public appearance as a prophet probably began with his 
temple “sermon” (7 1-15 and chap. 26) which was perhaps delivered on the occasion of 
the crowning of King Jehoiakim in the autumn of 609 B.c. Needless to say such a 
beginning of his prophetic career would be not only highly dramatic but also would 
require a rare degree of courage. That Jeremiah had both of these qualities in abun- 
dance is amply illustrated by his later use of dramatic parables and his attitude toward 
Babylonia which he regarded as Yahweh's instrument. 

Without wishing to minimize the importance of the material and its treatment in 
the first six chapters, the best part of the book is found in chaps. 7-10. Here Hyatt 
presents the theological side of the prophet. While one may question the correctness of 
some of Hyatt’s interpretations, one must nevertheless agree that he presents his 
theological ideas with a crystal clear lucidity. Jeremiah’s thought and action can be 
understood and appreciated only when they are seen in the light of his convictions about 
God. Jeremiah was not a systematic or ‘‘original” thinker, yet he was nevertheless a 
theologian. Everything he said or did implied a theological basis. Both his religious 
experience and his messages reveal the nature of true religion, which must be internal, 
spiritual, and personal. God for Jeremiah was both sovereign power and forgiving love. 
As such he exerted his power in history and in nature. He believed that in the end the 
good purposes of God could not be frustrated or defeated. Hyatt also points out that 
contrary to usual opinion, Jeremiah was not a pessimist but a realist regarding human 
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nature. By his nature, man should want to serve God out of gratitude, but Jeremiah 
observed that man does not obey God, but in the “stubbornness of his evil heart,”’ 
wanders away from God in sin. Salvation for man is possible only through his repentance 
which, for Jeremiah, was ‘‘a very profound and thoroughgoing experience.”’ Jeremiah 
was also a man of hope. This hope was based on a realistic appraisal of human situation, 
his faith in the purposes of God and in his ‘‘confidence in the ability of men to obey God.” 

All in all this is an excellent, albeit brief, introductory study to the book of Jeremiah. 
The book is well made and the print is good; nevertheless $2.00 is too high a price for a 
book of this size. 

JoserH L. MIHELIC 
THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


The Growth of the Pentateuch, by Immanuel Lewy. New York: Bockman Associates, 
1955. Pp. 248+Appendices and Indices. $4.50. 


In 1950 Dr. Immanuel Lewy presented a radically new approach to the source 
analysis of the Bible in his The Birth of the Bible— A New Approach. Reviews were 
critical, chiefly at the point that Lewy had not fully documented his proposed analysis. 
The present volume seeks to answer his critics and to develop further his original 
hypothesis. 

Critical biblical scholarship has generally accepted the documentary analysis of the 
Pentateuch in a more or less modified form of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. The — 
symbols J, E, D, and P, and perhaps Pfeiffer’s S, have become commonplace. It is this 
classical theory that Lewy challenges. 

He begins by asserting in the preface that - \venty-seven verses of the entire 
Pentateuch are post-Exilic (p. 11). His first chapter is concerned to show that the 
Priestly Code, not Deuteronomy, is the source of tension between Jeremiah and the 
priests, particularly Hilkiah. In succeeding chapters he examines the work of editors in 
the seventh, eighth, and back to the tenth century B. Cc. 

In brief, he envisions the growth of the Pentateuch in the following steps: Moses 
was responsible for the Penal Code; Samuel produced the Covenant Code; Nathan was 
a Yahwist master narrator; Abiathar and Zadok were the priestly revisers of Nathan’s 
document producing J; Elisha was the northern Elohist; Jehoiada was the southern 
Elohist; Hezekian editors combined the last three works, edited and enlarged the 
Jerusalemite Deuteronomy; and Hilkiah was responsible for the Jerusalemite Priestly 
Code. Joshua the High Priest added the post-Exilic verses mentioned above. 

Lewy is one of a growing number of people who are dissatisfied with designating by 
letters the skilful writers who gave to us the important materials in the Torah. His 
approach is to seek to discover persons, not symbols, though he himself does use symbols 
for each of his designated sources and editors. He is not primarily concerned with 
literary or even historical analysis, but with ps-' “ological and sociological criteria. A 


major question with him always is, ‘‘What situ: ..1 necessitated this statement?” 
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We find ourselves in full agreement with the author in his attempt to discover 
personalities behind the symbols, as did Professor Pfeiffer who wrote the introduction 
to this volume. We welcome also the application of psychological and sociological 
analyses to textual and historical criticism. The weakness of the analysis is that not 
enough attention is given to textual and historical criticism. We are not yet convinced 
that Nathan was the great master narrator, but Lewy does make us more aware of 
the historical significance of Nathan and Hilkiah. 

WALTER G, WILLIAMS 


THE ILIFF SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Messiasfrage und Bibelverstindnis, by Georg Fohrer. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1957. 
Pp. 47. DM 3.80. 


Dr. Fohrer, who has for many years made valuable contributions to the study 
of OT prophecy, herewith presents a stimulating. popular exposition of the rela- 
tion between the Old and the New Testaments. Fohrer rejects both the ‘NT, 
christological’’ view emphasizing the fulfilment of predictions, and the “‘ancient-oriental, 
mythical, cultic’’ interpretation assuming the widespread existence of a hope for a 
supernatural savior. Questioning also the concept of Holy History, Fohrer instead 
insists that the continuity of message — from Moses through the prophets to Jesus — 
is the important thread connecting the Testaments. This message, which he contrasts 
with Near Eastern magic and mythology, involves the confrontation of man with God's 
unconditional claim to rule and the recognition of human rebelliousness. Above all, 
“the salvation and sanctification of guilty man, otherwise properly destined to death, 
and the sanctification of the earth for the aim and purpose of its existence under the 
rule of God — that is the common theme of the Old and New Testaments” (p. 42). 
For the presentation of a mature scholar’s outlook and for such details as a survey of 
messianic passages, this is a valuable booklet. 

MarTIN J. Buss 


Cor COLLEGE 


Die Stellung der Bibel und der alten christlichen Kirche zur Sklaverei, Eine biblische und 
kirchengeschichtliche Untersuching von den alttestamentlichen Propheten bis zum Ende des 
Rémischen Reiches, by Gerhard Kehnscherper. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 187. RM 11.80. 


This is a singular book in more than one way. The author is a protestant theologian 
(Dozent fiir Kirchengeschichte) and a professed Marxist. Following the orthodox 
Marxist line, he divides history in four stages: the primitive society, the slave-holding 
society, feudalism, and capitalism. He considers it as an established fact that all ancient 
civilizations were slave-states, and that their respective economies were based on slave 
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labor. Dr. Kehnscherper's thesis is that one of the principal tenets of biblical religion, 
as expounded by the prophets and Jesus, was the economic and social equality of all 
men. He emphasizes that this fundamental precept was deliberately misinterpreted 
and perverted by the priests of both ancient Judaism and early Christianity in order 
to provide religious sanction for the exploitation and oppression of the poor by the rich. 

In his discussion of slavery, 5¢mi{{jah, and the jubilee, the author treats those institu- 
tions in complete isolation, relying solely on the biblical data. Kehnscherper seems to 
be totally unaware of the existence of the vast legal and economic material from the 
ancient Near East. He does not avail himself of the secondary literature on the subjects 
and even ignores the works of Soviet Orientalists (e. g. Lurje, Struve, Tyumenev, Dya- 
konov, and others) whose opinions he shares. The only book mentioned in the Bibliog- 
raphy is Jacob Winter’s Die Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden in rechtlicher und gesell- 
schaftlicher Beziehung nach talmudischen Quellen, published in 1886! 

Two examples will illustrate the author's method of interpreting the OT data. In 
discussing the law of Exod 21 7-11 (p. 33), he maintains that vs. 8 gives the master the 
legal right to have intercourse with any of his female Hebrew slaves (‘“Jede Sklavin 
fiir sich bestimmen”’), but the provisions contained in vss. 10-11 are relegated to a foot- 
note and interpreted to convey the exact opposite of their literal meaning. The jubilee 
law, he avers, expressed ‘‘God's will’ in favor of the manumission of Hebrew slaves and 
the restoration of the ancestral land to the expropriated peasantry; but he does not 
subject the jubilee legislation to any investigation as to the reason for its promulgation, 
its date, or its enforcement. Kehnscherper merely accuses the slaveholders and the 
big landowners first of disobeying the law and then (after the fall of the Northern King- 
dom) of completely ignoring it. 

In the discussion of the attitude of the early church fathers to slavery the author does 
take into consideration the views of modern scholars, but I do not feel qualified to review 
that part of the book. 

I. MENDELSOHN 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Holy Land (Antiquity and Survival, Vol. 11:2-3), ed. W. A. Ruysch. The Hague and 
Jerusalem: 1957. Pp. 79-317. 


One must view with deep respect the scholarship represented in this volume of 
collected articles by a dozen eminent authorities. 

The format of the book is exceedingly well done — in terms of type, composition, 
and clarity. Of especial excellence are the many photographs and drawings illustrating 
the various articles. 

There are certain mechanical features, however, which tend to detract from the 
work. Most obvious of these is the apparent fact that the text was not adequately 
proofread. The list of errors is fairly large. Certain of these result from the language 
factor (e. g. ‘‘Revieuws’’), others from sheer carelessness. A similar situation appears 
in the erratic numbering of items on plates (e. g. pp. 189 ff.). 
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More annoying is the use of special meanings and newly coined phrases. Among 
these are: ‘‘War of Liberation,” ‘Common Era,” and “Bar Kokhba War.”’ The anae 
chronistic use of ‘‘land of Israel’’ also is to be noted. 

The volume is introduced by a Chronological Table which combines an excellent 
summary text with drawings of well-known finds from each period. Issue may be taken 
with certain terminology used (e. g. “Israelite” from Iron I through the Byzantine 
period), with the historical perspective (e. g. the ‘complete’ conquest of Canaan before 
the priod of the Judges), and with chronology (e. g. the dating of the Seleucid empire), 
but the Table fulfils its basic function. 

The prehistory of Palestine is represented by two articles, one by Jean Perrot (‘Le 
Mésolitique de Palestine...’’), the other by S. Yeivin (‘‘The Land of Israel and the 
Birth of Civilization in the Near East’’). In the former, the Natufian culture of Palestine 
is succinctly covered. Most important there is the presentation of the materials from the 
Ain Mallaha burials. In the second article, Yeivin links agriculture (and the develop- 
ment of civilization) with Palestine (especially Jericho). This is a tempting probability, 
but remains to be verified by continued work in the prehistory of the entire Near East. 

The problems of the Hyksos, the Israelite Conquest, the Philistines, and the in- 
digenous culture of Canaan are investigated from various aspects in articles by M. 
Dothan (‘‘Some Aspects of Religious Life... during the Hyksos Rule”), Y. Aharoni 
(‘Problems of The Israelite Conquest . . .”), Trude Dothan (‘Archaeological Reflections 
on the Philistine Problem’’), and Yigael Yadin (‘Some Aspects of the Material Culture 
of Northern Israel...’’). Obviously all of these articles are in summary form, but 
certain points should be noted. Dothan’s inclusion of the Nahariyah materials adds 
greatly to the value of his presentation. The suggestion of parallels between the complex 
there and (unrecognized) cultic installations at Megiddo, Gezer, and Byblos is to be 
commended. The article by Aharoni raises again a long acknowledged problem, with- 
out contributing to solutions previously offered. Trude Dothan’s discussion of the 
“Philistine Problem’”’ is one of the significant articles of this volume. The author classi- 
fies and illustrates the dominant Mycenean traits of the pottery and then turns to a 
discussion of (Philistine) anthropoid coffins. The case for certain identifications and 
for Egyptian influence is well made. Note might also have been taken of Egyptian in- 
fluence evidenced on the pottery of the northern group of Sea Peoples (e. g. cf. Hama). 
Yadin’s article is likewise a significant one. Basing his information largely on the 
Hazor finds, Yadin not only adds information as to material culture, but points up the 
unparalleled importance of the (long overdue) excavation of this most strategic northern 
site. Also to be noted here are the fine photographs illustrating the article. 

Pottery, glass, and coins are the subjects of articles of Ruth Amiran, P. P. Kahane, 
and Arie Kindler respectively. Amiran’s somewhat ambitious article is related to a 
pottery chart in line drawing, and a number of excellent pottery plates. Though the 
summary is well done, one might desire more precision and differentiation in the pottery 
survey. In this regard, certain periods (e. g. MB I) and types (e. g. ‘‘Bichrome Ware’’) 
suffer in presentation. The stress on Israelite pottery is exaggerated. The caption to 
figures 46-49 (p. 203) and the text (p. 206) should be reconciled, since Herodian tombs 
are hardly to be set in the second half of the Hellenistic period (!). The decorative 
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repertory of both Nabatean and Byzantine pottery are oversimplified, as well. The 
articles of both Kahane and Kindler are simply digests of known data, though the former 
does furnish a most interesting picture of the manufacture, aesthetics, and stylistic 
development of ancient glass. 

Dr. N. Avigad has contributed two articles to this volume. The first (“An Apoc- 
ryphal Genesis Scroll...’’) is a brief review of the contents of the recently unrolled 
“‘Lamech”’ scroll, of which a scholarly publication has already been made. The second 
article concerns the Beth-She‘arim Necropolis, and furnishes a wealth of information 
by text and photograph, on the ‘‘popular’”’ Jewish art of the Roman period. 

Of similar interest is the article by M. Avi-Yonah on ‘Places of Worship in the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods.”’ This represents a bringing together of currently known 
information en synagogue and early Christian architecture. It is felt that more attention 
should have seen devoted to the (common) artistic context of the periods, which would 
have somewhat reduced the amazement over the similarities discovered. 

The three final articles relate to more general exploration and are in the nature of 
announcements. Dr. Nelson Glueck anticipates his publication of the complete results 
of five years of exploration in the Negev by a brief note, the final paragraph of which is 
poetic, but archeologically irrelevant. Y. Aharoni and M. Avi-Yonah likewise treat the 
reader to very brief accounts of significant explorations in the Sinai peninsula. The 
latter notes a visit to St. Catherine’s monastery and especially to the famous library 
of that place. 

The volume concludes with an array of résumés in various translations, along with 
various notes, reviews, and announcements. 

Puitip C. HAMMOND 


LycomInG COLLEGE 


Jerusalem, by Michel Join-Lambert. Translated by Charlotte Haldane. London: Eleck 
Books; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 223. $5.95. 


The text of this first volume of the series, Ancient Cities and Temples, presents a 
concise, readable history of Jerusalem from its prehistoric origins to the fall of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem near the end of the 13th century. Incidental use is made of some 
archeological discoveries, and special attention is paid to surviving buildings. Byzan- 
tine and medieval Christian buildings receive major attention, but Muslim and Jewish 
monuments are not ignored. The author draws his information from excellent sources 
and in the main uses it accurately. The translation, while not impeccable, is smooth 
and idiomatic. The most attractive and valuable feature of the volume, however, is its 
admirable collection of illustrations, including a few maps and old drawings as well as 
photographs. Readers who know Jerusalem will derive much pleasure from this book; 
others will gain from it concrete impressions of the city’s history and antiquities. 


MILLAR BURROWS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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SION IP nesin .ader .p"> pms? OMNIS AND ,YWIDD) JRTPS OA’ MNP .ONdO’RD MITA 

ven 
(Second title-page: Judaism in Islam, Biblical and Talmudic Backgrounds of the Koran 
and its Commentaries, [by] Abraham I. Katsh. Jerusalem: Kiryat Sepher Ltd., 1957). 
Pp. x+222. 


This is a Hebrew version of the author’s English work published in 1954 under the 
same title. The preface characterizes the Hebrew text as ‘‘not merely a translation, but 
an almost new work, incorporating additions and extensions.’’ A sample comparison 
of the two versions, however, seems to indicate that the main body of the work is 
essentially the same, although it has undergone a thorough revision, particularly at the 
hands of Dr. Kopf in Jerusalem who rechecked all Arabic quotations and weeded out 
the inaccuracies which had crept into the English edition. 

The author approaches the still unresolved problem as to which influence, Jewish 
or Christian, was paramount in the mind of the Apostle to the Arabs, from a new direc- 
tion, in that he offers not a general discussion of the doctrines and beliefs of Islam as 
compared with those of Judaism and Christianity, but rather a running commentary 
on the Second and Third Suras of the Koran in the light of biblical and rabbinic litera- 
ture, somewhat in the manner of the Strack-Billerbeck commentary on the NT. The 
result is a bountiful corpus of comparative material from a wide range of rabbinic 
sources which deals with a variety of subjects, from basic doctrine to minute detail of 
midrashic fancy. Such a collection of documentary material was long overdue, and 
should henceforth form an indispensable tool for anyone who might wish to investigate 
anew this obscure yet important subject. Fortunately, the author repeats once more 
his promise, expressed in the English edition, to continue his work so as to supply 
eventually a commentary on the whole of the Koran, and it is to be devoutly hoped that 
he will let nothing stand in the way of the fulfilment of this promise. 

It is perhaps an indication of the great value of Katsh’s work that by its very nature 
it raises — at least in the mind of the reviewer — a number of queries. It is unavoidable 
that much of the Jewish comparative material paralleling Koranic utterances should 
come under the classification of post hoc ergo propter hoc, and before concluding that this 
or that Koranic item stems from a Jewish source one would like to be able to peruse a 
similar commentary on the Koran compiled by Katsh’s vis-a-vis in the field of apostolic 
and patristic literature. Neither can Katsh contribute much new direct information on 
two most essential aspects of the problem, the precise extent of the Jewish learning 
possessed by Muhammad's Jewish fellow-citizens in Arabia, and the actual degree of 
theological contact between the Arabs and their Christian neighbors, Ethiopia and 
Byzantine Syro-Palestine. Nor can Katsh undertake to provide a definite answer to 
other unresolved questions in this connection, for example why and how biblical patri- 
archal tales had undergone such a radical change in their Koranic retelling, and while 
his emphasis on midrashic mediation is worthy of attention, it still remains no more 
than a hypothesis. Indeed, since he often has to use for his Arabic material some of the 
principal commentaries on the Koran composed long after Muhammad's time, he cannot 
avoid the difficulties caused by our poverty of solid information as to how the later 
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Muslim scholars obtained their knowledge of biblical and rabbinic literature, why it 
was generally so scant and so faulty, who precisely were their informants, how well 
they really understood what they were told, and how seriously they were handicapped 
by their largely polemical aims and their basic inability to concede any alien influence 
whatsoever upon the mind of the Messenger of Allah and upon the revelation transmitted 
by him. Unfortunately there was no Muslim counterpart of St. Jerome, and the Jewish 
converts to Islam who were willing to serve as Muslim experts on Judaism were almost 
without exception possessed of but little solid learning in this field, at least those of them 
who set down their expertise in writing. Much further research will be necessary before 
these weighty and inescapable questions can be answered with a fair degree of certainty. 
We particularly need more authentic and early documentary evidence on the Muslim 
side. Perhaps, as the vast MS treasures of the various Oriental libraries (with which 
the Western libraries, rich as they are, cannot hope to compare) become properly 
catalogued and identified, some such hitherto unknown firsthand material will become 
available to us. 

It is not only to the scholar that Katsh’s work should prove of considerable value. 
In these times of impassioned condemnation of Western Judeo-Christian civilization 
on the part of the nations of the East, including the resurgent Arab people, it is perhaps 
not inappropriate to welcome the appearance of a new book whose basic purpose is the 
reaffirmation of the kinship, and not the enmity, between East and West in their common 
striving for justice, righteousness, and the universal brotherhood of man. 


LEon NEMOY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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